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NOTE 
The Editor regrets that owing to the printing dispute the 


present number is both late and altered slightly in appearance. 
Further, the article by Herbert McCabe, O.P., on marriage, 


promised for this month, has, unavoidably, had to be held over. 


Since this is a double number for July and August, the next 


issue is not due till September. 
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THE VISION OF JOY: A STUDY OF 
GEORGES BERNANOS 


ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


F a man could take his shadow and accept it not merely as a 

sign of himself written by the sun but as an essential part of 

himself, he might begin to understand something of the 
mystery of prayer and poetry, suffering and surrender, religion 
and imagery. This is what Georges Bernanos, the recently dead 
French novelist, has tried to do. He is not a poet, except at those 
moments when his novels reach the limits of prose and cry for a 
barer and simpler statement; nor is he a mystic in the sense that 
he is trying to depict his own religious experiences directly. But 
that he has pest of the mystic in him is evident both from 
the subjects he selects and the way in which he treats them. In his 
novel Joy, he is concerned with the terrifying experiences of a 
ig visionary. Here, the visionary is seen as something very 
ike a victim, a bearer-away of the sufferings which other men 
refuse. She confronts evil, even accepts it, yet she does not let it 
overwhelm her. In one of the later chapters of this novel, 
Bernanos describes Chantal’s surrender to God: 

‘For at present, the idea, the certainty of her impotence had 
become the dazzling centre of her joy, the core of the flaming 
star. It was by that very impotence that she felt herself united 
to the still invisible Master, it was that humiliated portion of her 
soul that had plunged into the abyss of suavity. Slowly, with 
infinite precaution, she amorously completed a consumption 
of that scattered light; she concentrated its rays at a single point 
of her being as though she hoped to pierce the last obstacle and 
through the breach to lose herself in God. For another little 
moment the waters were still. Then the flamboyant wave began 
gently, insidiously to recede, scattering its foam everywhere. 
The pain appeared again like the black tooth of a reef between 
two columns of spray, but now stripped of all other feelings, 
reduced to its essence, smooth and bare indeed like a rock worn 
away by the waves. By this sign Chantal knew that the last 
stage had been passed, her humble sacrifice accepted, and that 
the anguish of the past hours, the doubts and even her remorse, 


had now been engulfed in the prodigious compassion of God. 
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She dared not move, nor even lower her wide-open eyes, fixed 
on the same point of the wall, a little below her crucifix. She 
felt plainly the fatigue of her knees, her back, the weight of the 
nape of her neck, that sort of hardening of the eyeballs that 

aralysed her gaze. And yet her suffering no longer een to 

a she could no longer contain it; it was like an effusion, 
outside her own shattered, annihilated flesh, of the precious 
blood of another heart. “I possess nothing now”, she thought 
with a joy still naive but yet august and solemn, and that she 
wanted to hug to her breast as though it had been the sublime 
fruit of her extraordinary union. “If it were His will I could 
die.” > 

This needs a close examination; first, there are the familiar 
images of mystical writing—the waters, the rocks, the lights, the 
blood, the attributes and activities of profane love. Second, there 
is the sense of concentration, the desire not to move or be moved, 
not even to flicker an eyelash. Then there is the sense of consum- 
mation, not of the flesh but expressed in terms of the flesh. 
Finally, there is felt the limpness and poverty of language, yet 
still the necessity to speak. We are reminded of Wittgenstein’s 
final painful succumbing to silence because words only meant 
nonsense. We are reminded, too, of all things brought to a 
standstill, that subjective yet valid peace which Augustine knew 
when he spoke with his mother at Ostia—that solemn sense of 
order and tranquillity which the poet has an inkling of when he 
has completed a poem which he knows to be good. We recall 
Brémond’s remark about poets having to rationalize their 
experiences, to ask questions and to find answers, so that the 
finished poem falls perilously but certainly somewhere between 
the questions and the answers. 

Bernanos has, in fact, in the form of a perfectly conventional 
novel described the exaltation and the agony which many mystics, 
of various centuries and countries, have > te striven to describe. 
But with him there is this vital difference—they have been 
depicting their own feelings and thoughts, whereas he has pro- 
jected what must certainly have been part of his own experience 
into the life of an imaginary character. And here we reach the 
difficult and much-disputed question of the place of imagination 
in mystical experience; and I mean here not imagination as a 
source of deception but as an instrument of knowledge itself. 
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Imagination is the very ground of the life of the poet—‘the shaping 
spirit of imagination’, Wordsworth called it. But with the mystics 
it has always been slightly suspect. Even the author of The Cloud 
of Unknowing gave it a very low place, among the experiences of 
the senses, in his exploration of the higher reaches of prayer. And 
yet, released from its adherence to sensual things, may not the 
imagination itself be an approach to prayer, even a means to it? 
Many writers on the spiritual life have admitted the uses of the 
imaginative faculty in preparing the mind for ultimate union with 
God; but I mean something much more profound and far- 
reaching than this—in short, the possibility of the participation 

of the purified imagination in the very act of surrender to God. 

For there seem to be moments when the poet is given some 

intuition of truth through the channel of the imagination and 

through no other channel. This, certainly, seems to be implicit in 

Bernanos’s attitude to prayer, as well as in Péguy’s, and, to move 

further back in time, in Traherne’s and Herbert’s. May it not be 

that mystical writers, fearful of the traps and charms of the 

imagination, have tried to omit it from their systems while still 

using it to formulate their systems? It may be argued that to grant 

validity to imagination in one sphere of experience is not neces- 

sarily to do so in others; but if the imagination can be employed 

both in the early stages of prayer and also in the expression of the 

highest forms of mystical experience, it is difficult to deny it a 

good deal of importance in the total approach to God. Imagina- 

tion, certainly, may sometimes be a perilous intruder in the 

mystic’s experience, but it is, without doubt, the only faculty that 

proffers the method and materials to re-create that experience. 

Coleridge understood this perfectly when, in Chapter XIII of his 

Biographia Literaria, he defined the function of the Primary and 

the Secondary Imagination: 

‘The imagination, then, I consider either as primary or 
secondary. The primary imagination I hold to be the living 
power and prime agent of all human perception, and as a 
repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the 
infinite I AM. The secondary imagination I consider as an 
echo of the former, co-existing in the conscious will, yet still 
identical with the primary in the kind of its agency, and 
differing only in degree, and in the mode of its operation. It 
dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to re-create: or where the 
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process is rendered impossible, yet still at all events it struggles 

to idealize and to unify. It is essentially vital, even as all objects 

(as objects) are essentially fixed and dead.’ 

This passage raises many abstruse questions, questions of a 
fundamentally philosophical character. What is relevant in it to a 
study of Bernanos’s approach to the mystical experience is the 
stress that is laid on the power of the imagination. The author of 
The Cloud, Teresa of Avila and John of the Cross would certainly 
not agree in assigning so lofty a place to man’s imaginative 
faculty; Teresa, in particular, was only too well aware of the 

tential dangers of this faculty, but this was certainly partly 
Scans she had a very strong imagination herself and therefore 
knew its perils by personal experience. On the other hand, even so 
austere and ascetic a man as John of the Cross encouraged his 
readers and spiritual charges to seek out hills or mountainous 
places when they wished to pray, because he regarded such 
scenery as conducive to prayer (‘I have lifted up my eyes unto the 
hills’). However, it would be to make a complete travesty of his 
work to suggest that his attitude towards the imagination was 
anything remotely like that of Coleridge. Indeed, he said, in 

The Ascent of Mount Carmel: 

‘The two powers of imagination and fancy serve for medita- 
tion, which is a discursive act by means of imagery, forms, 
and figures, wrought in the senses. . . . All these imaginations 
and apprehensions are to be emptied out of the soul, which 
must remain in darkness so far as it concerns the senses, in order 
that we may attain to the divine union, because they bear no 
proportion to the proximate means of union with God.’ 

We should not forget, however, that in his Spiritual Canticle, St 
John employs the almost erotic imagery of the Song of Songs to 
convey the experience of complete union. with God: 
‘Let us rejoice, O my Beloved! 
Let us go forth to see ourselves in Thy beauty. 
To the mountain and the hill, 
Where the pure water flows: 
Let us enter into the heart of the thicket.’ 
While he certainly believed that the imagination is a positive 
impediment to true mystical union, it is evident from his own 
verse that he was perfectly prepared to entrust to the imagination 
the task of expressing that union. His poetry is not a denial of his 
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convictions but it is the liberator and exonerator of his imagina- 
tion. In a word, even John of the Cross was not prepared to say 
that mystical experience was totally inexpressible, but rather that 
poetry might provide glimpses or echoes of it. The imagery he 
— for this purpose was warmly sensuous and often nakedly 
hysical. 

‘ aicass was, then, in the orthodox Western tradition when 
he described Chantal’s union with God in amorous terms. 
He was in the same tradition when he spoke of her suffering: 
‘Thus Chantal thought that her peace was still intact, her joy 
untarnished, when already the mysterious wound had opened 
from which flowed a more human, a more carnal charity, reveal- 
ing God in man . . .’. The suffering essential for the visionary is 
here indicated, and also the necessity for a complete participation 
in Christ’s Incarnation. It is also noticeable in this book that when 
Rernanos attempts to describe Chantal’s experience of prayer, his 
language becomes extremely intense, tends, indeed, almost 
towards the condition of poetry or, at least, towards the condition 
of the prose poem. 

The title of this novel, Joy, is well-chosen and does, I believe, 
give an insight into Bernanos’s prevailing subject-matter—joy 
attained not through ignorance but through innocence and 
suffering. He is a writer who has sometimes been misunderstood 
and critics have tended to see him simply as an explorer of the 
darkest parts of man’s nature, as, perhaps, a more exalted Mauriac. 
And it is true that Bernanos has written of evil more subtly and 
more profoundly than any other twentieth-century novelist. 
But this acute sense of evil is only the reverse side of an exquisite 
sense of innocence. All his heroes and heroines possess mage 
if not experience, of evil, and Bernanos makes it clear that his 
characters could never attain sanctity without such knowledge. 
Chantal, in Joy, and the young priest in Diary of a Country Priest, 
appear to be victims, but they are not, in the usual sense, victims 
at all. They are not passive; their surrenders are adamant and 
active, essentially matters of choice. Suffering has clarified their 
intuitions and insights (‘Can any understanding of evil’, asks 
Bernanos, ‘equal insight into pain? Is there anything that can go 
beyond pity?’); and, if they are not always children in years, they 
all have a childlike humility and understanding—the kind of 
audacious trust and faith that possessed Traherne and Péguy. In 
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Diary of a Country Priest, the holy, uncouth Curé de Torcy speaks 
of this blazing innocence thus: 

‘Childhood and old age should be the two greatest trials of 
mankind. But that very sense of powerlessness is the mainspring 
of a child’s joy. . . . The shabbiest tuppeny doll will rejoice a 
baby’s heart for half the year, but your mature gentleman’ll go 
yawning his head off at a five-hundred franc gadget. And why? 
Because he has lost the soul of childhood. Well, God has 
entrusted the Church to keep that soul alive, to safeguard our 
candour and freshness.’ 

It is worth noting that Bernanos’s saints, for that is what Chantal 
and the young country priest are, are often misunderstood by the 
men and women they live with. Chantal is regarded by her family 
as a totally inexperienced and perhaps backward girl, while the 
young priest is thought by his parish to be either a fool or a 
drunkard. This is because their sufferings, their “dark nights’ are 
entirely interior events; their battlefields are their own souls, 
Only a similar innocence and inwardness (something very 
different from self-absorption or mere introspection) can recognize 
such simplicity and so Chantal’s and the priest’s closest relation- 
ships with other people are on a level where only truth and 
honesty can survive and where even the mildest pretence is a 
betrayal. In the marvellous episode in Diary of a Country Priest 
when the young priest quite literally saves the soul of the despairing, 
disillusioned Countess, the drama of their contact is terrible because 
itis so bare. We are more accustomed to the heroic gesture, the tragic 
stance or the defiant snapping of the fingers at fate; we are ill at 
ease in a world of acceptance, an acceptance which, like Eliot’s 
simplicity, ‘costs not less than everything’. The priest speaks of 
evil and hell itself to the Countess in the following uncom- 
promising terms: 

‘Hell is judged by the standards of the world, and hell is 

- not of this world, it is of the other world, and still less of this 
Christian society. An eternal expiation ——-! The miracle is 
that we on earth were ever able to think of such a thing, when 
scarcely has our sin gone out of us, and one look, a sign, a 
dumb appeal suffices for grace and pardon to swoop down, as 
an eagle from topmost skies. It’s because the lowest of human 
beings, even though he no longer thinks he can love, still has 
in him the power of loving. . . . Hell is not to love any more.’ 
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The eloquence here is of the same kind which was so apparent 
in Bernanos’s account of Chantal’s apprehension of God. And, in 
Joy, it is Chantal’s death and submission that are responsible for the 
salvation of the Abbé Cénabre, the embittered, clever priest who 
had lost his faith, not only in God but in everything. But, before 
her death, she joins battle with him in words wrung from the 
torment of her own faith and simplicity: 

‘Even if I were to die in ten minutes, I should want to have 
our Lord’s permission first, like a child, no, not even a child— 
like an innocent little animal that takes its last breathful of airs, 
its last drink of cool water, and walks to its death at the heels of 
its master. The master holds the leash, one only has to follow. ... 
From now on what difference does it make whether I am sane 
or insane, a saint or a visionary, or even whether I am sur- 
rounded by angels or devils—nothing can take me any farther 
out of my path than the length of the leash!’ 

In this spiritual combat, Bernanos employs every kind of image 
and symbol; his most simple characters are given the gift of 
tongues; language itself becomes something august, and almost 
sacramental. More important still, it is from prayer and from the 
uniqueness of a personal vision that his characters take their 
power and authority. Their experience is shared with and 
distributed to other men and thus gives a double sense to the word 
‘mystical’ in the Christian conception of the “Mystical Body of 
Christ’. 

The world of Georges Bernanos is a world from which nothing 
has been omitted. His characters gaze with wide-open eyes at 
everything, from lust and horror to peace and happiness. Nothing 
is omitted but, paradoxically, the effect of his writing is one of 
starkness and essence. Everything has been considered and every- 
thing is compressed and integrated, in these two novels, into the 
vision of a single character. But that vision is itself a burning thing 
and reduces to ashes everything that is not vital and necessary. 
Bernanos’s heroes and heroines bear the mark of the chosen 
victim and they are sent into their own wildernesses carrying, like 
men hurrying from a city on fire, only what is essential for life. 
But Chantal and the country priest bear the load of what is 
necessary not only for their own lives and salvation but also what 
is necessary for all mankind’s. 

A subsidiary theme in Bernanos’s work is that of exchange; in 
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his script called The Fearless Heart which was intended for filming 
and which is concerned with some Carmelite nuns at the time of 
the French Revolution, the terrified young novice finds in her 
own martyrdom the courage which her Reverend Mother lost 
on her death-bed. This profoundly Christian theme (so different 
from Scobie’s bargaining with God in The Heart of the Matter) 
has another modern counterpart in the fiction of the late Charles 
Williams, though Williams is more concerned with good and evil 
than in the attainment of the ecstatic joy which obsesses Bernanos. 
Yet both writers are referring to Christ’s words, ‘Greater love 
than this hath no man—that a man lay down his life for his friends’. 
With Bernanos this command, for it is more a command than an 
aphorism, is carried into the heart of the profoundest spiritual 
experience. But his characters do more than suffer on behalf of 
others; they also hand over joy to others, even a joy they may 
never have known fully themselves. His young priest’s agonizing 
cry echoes through all Bernanos’s work—‘The miracle of the 
empty hands—that we can give what we do not possess’. And this 
is something very like John of the Cross’s Nada and Toda, 
nothingness and everything. “He that secks to lose his life shall 
find it.’ It is this finding, whose object is joy, that is Bernanos’s 
prevailing theme and obsession; and it is a perilous search because 
it is concerned with man’s life at its most intimate and profound 
point. He puts a rich and awed imagination at the service of a 
total vision of life. And even in moments of the acutest darkness 
and deprivation he can assert that ‘Grace is everywhere’. 
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THE UNITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT? 


JosepH BourkKE, 


[ete embarking upon a serious and constructive reading 


of the Old Testament usually have two basic questions to 

ask: first, “Where should I begin?’, and second, ‘How 
should I read?’ Though it may not seem obvious, actually I 
believe that the first of these questions is the more important. The 
second to some extent solves itself as one progresses. So it is a 
possible answer to the first question that I want to suggest here. 
‘Where should I begin?’ Emphatically not, I suggest, at the 
beginning. The composition of the Old Testament is utterly 
unlike that of a modern book. It is a complex of traditions which 
has grown up round a central nucleus, and which has only sub- 
sequently been crystallized in book form. The most ancient and 
the most creative of these traditions constitutes the central nucleus 
and the later traditions have been either added on to it at the 
beginning and end, or else inserted into it. Thus von Rad speaks 
of the Einbau of the Sinai tradition, the Ausbau of the patriarchal 
narratives, and the Vorbau of the Primordial history (Gen. i-xi) 
into or on to what he regards as the central nucleus, namely the 
events of the exodus and the entry into the promised land.? The 
first task then is to grasp this central nucleus, and to examine 
how and in what sense it influences or is presupposed by the later 
traditions. For these reasons, it seems to me, one should begin 
reading the Old Testament in the middle. That of course sets us 
our next problem, where is the middle? How does one find the 
central nucleus? 

What the Old Testament is about, reduced to its simplest terms, 
is two concrete subjects and the relation between them. The two 
subjects are Yahweh and Israel. The relation between them is 
established by and embodied in the sacred and eternal treaty 
known as the covenant. This relation is created by the free will of 
Yahweh at two specific moments in history, and at two concrete 
geographical points: the covenant with Israel at Sinai, the 
covenant with the house of David at Sion. In so far as one may 
generalize one may say that these are the two central nuclei of 


1 The text of a conference given to novice-mistresses at Spode House in January 1959. 
2 G. von Rad, Das erste Buch Mose, Gottingen, 1956, pp. 13 ff. 
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the Old Testament. It follows that we should know the circum- 
stances and the terms of these two covenants first, and almost 
off by heart. 

Let us begin with the covenant of Sinai. What sort of a God is 
he that meets the people there? What sort of a people is it that is 
moulded there into the Israel of God? 

‘And it came to pass on the. third day, when it was morning, 
that there were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon 
the mount, and the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud; and all 
the people that were in the camp trembled. . . . And mount Sinai, 
the whole of it, smoked, because Yahweh descended on it in 
fire; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, 
and the whole mount quaked greatly. And when the voice of the 
trumpet waxed louder and louder Moses spoke, and God answered 
him by a voice’ (Exod. xix, 16, 18, 19). The first thing we know 
about Yahweh is that he is holy and that his holiness is numinous, 
that is to say terrifying and death-dealing in its sublimity to 
that which is profane. It is like an electric force discharging itself 
on anyone who draws too near. “Whosoever touches the mount 
shall be surely put to death’ (Exod. xix, 12). It reduces mountains 
and the very foundations of the world to dreadful tottering. 
What happens at Sinai is that for one terrible moment in history 
the numinous penumbra of God touches the world in its profanity. 
The ensuing phenomena are of three kinds: first, those which 
belong, so to speak, to the outer fringe of the penumbra, thunder 
and lightning, fire, smoke and thick darkness, and the deafening 
sound of a trumpet; second, even more terrifying in its numinous- 
ness, and issuing from the very centre of the penumbra, the divine 
voice; third, the effect of this on the world and its inhabitants, 
anguished trembling that reaches down into the very roots of the 
earth. This theophany becomes the prototype for later theo- 
phanies in the prophetic books. The prophets, too, speak of 
Yahweh appearing amid storm and darkness and fire, uttering his 
terrible voice, and making the foundations of the world to totter 
by the sheer impact of his holiness. They are striving to re-awaken 
in their contemporaries that awe of Yahweh as numinous which was 
the beginning of Isracl’s wisdom here at Sinai. 

Moreover it is at this time, and at this place, that Yahweh the 
numinous comes to dwell in the midst of his people. The 
numinous penumbra actually descends and covers the ark. The 
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sense of Yahweh’s presence in the shrine dominates Old Testa- 
ment thought and is rooted in this exodus-Sinai tradition. It gives 
rise to two great theological conceptions, the ‘Shem’-theology of 
the Deuteronomists, and the ‘Kabod’-theology of the priestl 
school. Both are concerned to explain how it is that Yahweh 
makes himself present in the midst of his people, while still 
remaining transcendent and uncircumscribed in heaven. The 
Deuteronomists explain that he is really present in his shrine 
because he has put his name (shem) there. The priestly theologians 
explain that it is because he occupies the shrine with his theophanic 
cloud, his glory (kabod). The kabod theology derives from the 
concept of Yahweh’s glory descending on the tabernacle at this 
point. The shem theology is inspired by the concept of Yahweh’s 
name as projection of his personality. This holy name was like- 
wise revealed to the people in the desert, in this creative phase of 
their existence. 
This then is Yahweh the numinous. What of the people whom 
he has chosen? His deliverance of them from ‘the house of 
bondage’ has turned them for the time being into a band of nomads 
landless and in need of land, and to that extent the enemies of 
those who already own land. An Egyptian text speaks of the 
Amorite, the prototype of Near Eastern nomadism as existing for 
the purpose of attacking and pillaging existing property holders.’ 
At this stage in their history he Israelites evince something of the 
same mentality. Their well-being is to be achieved by disrupting 
the established order, and dispossessing the existing owners of the 
land which has become the object of their desire. As nomads they 
place their hope in the furious, burning and destructive aspects of 
Yahweh’s holiness. They want to get this elemental destructive 
force on their side, and in its power to smash their way into the 
land of Canaan. Thus the revelation of Yahweh’s holiness at Sinai 
exactly corresponds to the needs of his people in this nomadic 
phase. If they make him absolutely and exclusively their God, the 
numinous impact of his holiness will be directed against their 
enemies. But if they fail for one moment to obey his will, that 
same numinous force will break out upon themselves and destroy 
them from his shrine in their midst. 
The second, and more intimate attribute of Yahweh which he 


3 The ‘Teaching for Merikare’; cf. R. de Vaux, 0.P., ‘Les Patriarches Hébreux et les 
Lécouvertes Modernes’, in Revue Biblique, July 1946, p. 342. 
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reveals at Sinai is his ‘righteousness’, tsedagah. This righteousness 
he imparts to the people in the form of law. The law is the right 
order of his divine will imposed on the people as a mould, by 
which he fashions and creates them from an amorphous band of 
refugees into a nation of priests. What he demands of them is that 
they shall dedicate their entire lives by obedience, to making his 
glory manifest. They are to rely on him as the sole and exclusive 
provider of their needs. By the miraculous abundance in which he 
supplies those needs, Yahweh will show forth his power and 
goodness in them. For he will bless them with blessings that are 
elemental and creative: life and light. Life—that is strength to 
destroy their enemies and fruitfulness for their own bodies, for 
their beasts, and for the land they are destined to possess. Light— 
that is oracular guidance and supernatural wisdom so that the 
Gentiles will say: ‘Surely this great nation is a wise and an under- 
standing people’ (Deut. iv, 6). Conversely, if they are false to the 
covenant, he will punish them precisely by withholding those 
needs from them. They will be conquered by their enemies and 
suffer cruelly at their hands. They will be afflicted with disease 
and barrenness in their own bodies, in their beasts, and in their 
fields. They will be ‘smitten with madness and blindness and 
astonishment of heart’ (Deut. xxviii, 28). These are Yahweh’s 
elemental curses, deprivations of life and light, reversals of the 
blessing of creation. From this central experience at Sinai of the 
creative impact of Yahweh’s holiness, grows the Hebrew notion 
of creation as such. Yahweh creates essentially by separating off 
to himself, moulding according to the pattern of his own right- 
eousness, and blessing with light and life. This creative impact 
occurs on a cosmic, a national, and an individual plane, and is 
constantly being renewed. 

Grouped around the shrine of the ark, the Israelites are intensely 
aware of living constantly in the holiness of Yahweh. And as 
holiness imports ‘separateness’, ‘otherness’ to the profane and the 
‘this-worldly’, so they participate in the ‘otherness’ of Yahweh 
himself. They are conscious, and will remain conscious throughout 
their history, of being a nation apart. Finally we should notice 
as one of the pervasive ideas of the Old Testament which origin- 
ates at this point, the idea of a constant dialogue between Yahweh 
and Israel. “Moses spoke, and God answered him with a voice.’ 
4 cf. A. Neher, L’Essence du Prophétisme, Paris, 1955, pp. 85 ff. 
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(Exod. xix, 19). To the Gentiles, the voice of Yahweh is meaning- 
less and terrifying noise, a portent of numinous destruction. But 
Israel understands the words of the voice and can respond to it. 


_ She can call on this God of holiness by the secret covenant-name 
“which he has revealed to her. She can move him in her favour. 


When Israel clothes herself in sack-cloth and weeps, Yahweh will 
clothe himself in the storm, and thunder destruction against her 
enemies. In its ideal form this intercourse between Yahweh and 
Israel is a dialogue between lovers. In its more tragic moments the 
voice of Yahweh becomes the voice of an angry lover reproaching 
his faithless spouse, as in Osee. Then when the scourge of the 
exile has fallen on Israel, the dialogue changes. The voice of 
Yahweh consoles Israel; the voice of Israel ‘sings to Yahweh a 
new song’. One could say that the Old Testament is a continuation 
of this dialogue between Yahweh and Israel which started at 
Sinai when ‘Moses spoke and God answered him with a voice’. 

These very briefly are the creative ideas which seem to derive 
from the nomadic phase of Israel’s history. Here she encounters 
Yahweh as destroyer, furious, burning, jealous, disrupting the 
established order on behalf of his people by the sheer impact of 
his holiness. Through the covenant she becomes one with this 
destroying holiness, and so at last enters the land. 

But once the people is established in the land and has begun to 
till it, these ideas of Yahweh are no longer adequate. At this point 
the Israelite is developing from nomad into peasant; he depends 
for his well-being not on the disruption of the established order, 
but precisely on its maintenance. If he continues to think of 
Yahweh merely as a destroyer God, he will be tempted to abandon 
him, and to turn to the local fertility gods for his needs. As 
peasant therefore he has to accustom himself to the opposite idea 
of Yahweh as upholder of the natural order, as the giver of rain 
in due season, as preserver of the regular rhythm of the seasons, 
by which the fruitfulness of the land is renewed from year to year. 
Out of the tension between these two opposed ideas, the nomadic 
idea of Yahweh as destroyer of the regular order, and the peasant 
idea of Yahweh as upholder of the natural order, grows the 
deeper conception of Yahweh as transcendent lord of nature, who 
both destroys and upholds according to the just decrees of his will. 
This idea was already latent in Yahweh’s initial act of self-revela- 
tion. It becomes explicit in the Israelite’s mind in response to the 
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altered conditions and needs of his life. For his peasant life, no 
less than his nomadic life in the past, is regulated by Yahweh’s 
law. This law is applied in judgments by the ‘elders at the gate’, 
the leaders, that is to say, of the small patriarchal communities 
gathered into little settlements throughout the land. Thus two 
kinds of law are to be distinguished in Israel, one far more sacred 
than the other. The first is the ‘apodictic’ law characterized by the 
introductory formula “Thou shalt’ or “Thou shalt not’. This is 
thought of as coming from Yahweh himself. The second is 
‘casuistic law’, with its characteristically hypothetical form. ‘If a 
man...’ etc. This is a record of past decisions by the ‘elders’ of 
the community, applying the right order of Yahweh’s will in 
particular cases. 

The actual division of the land is regarded as sacred and God- 
given. Land may be bought and sold only for a limited period. 
Periodically the original sacred division must be re-established in 
its pristine form at the Jubilee, when debts are to be remitted and 
a particular lot of land reverts to the family to which it was 
originally assigned. The law against removing boundary stones 
is another instance of this conception of the sacredness of the lots 
determined by Yahweh’s will. It was his holiness which won the 
land. He presided over the division of the spoil. His decision must 
not be altered. All this ensured that Israelite society should remain 
patriarchal and ‘classless’. At least in theory, no one family could 
enrich itself permanently at the expense of others. The social 
structure was still based on the unit of the family and the tribe, 
as it had been in the nomad phase. The tribes themselves were 
bound together in a confederation that was based on blood ties 
and the need for mutual protection, but far more on the fact that 
they were all united to the same covenant God. At the great feasts 
the men of Israel would meet together at the central shrine which 
Joshua had instituted for the ark. There are indications that the 
most important of these feasts was the autumnal feast of Taber- 
nacles. It coincided with the great pagan fertility festivals of 
Israel’s neighbours. At the very time when pagan peasants and 
farmers were striving to identify themselves with the fertility 
gods of the land, the ‘baals’, the Israelite peasant was striving to 
unite himself anew to his covenant God. No doubt the Canaanite 
fertility cults exercised a debasing influence on the forms of 
worship in Israel. The reference to the feast in Shiloh in Judges xxi, 
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21 suggests that Yahweh was worshipped there by orgiastic 
dances derived from these fertility cults. Nevertheless the essential 
idea that Yahweh as the one God transcends the natural order is 
preserved in the true traditions of Israel. The Israelite peasant is 
taught to attribute the fruitfulness of his land exclusively to 
Yahweh as covenant God, and not as ‘baal’ or ‘lord’ of the land. 
Standing before the shrine he sees the offering of first fruits which 
he has brought placed upon the altar by the priests. Then he 
solemnly recites a cultic Credo in which he recalls the sacred 
origins of his nation. ‘An Aramaean ready to perish was my father; 
and he went down into Egypt and sojourned there, few in 
number; and he became there a nation, great, mighty, and popu- 
lous. And the Egyptians dealt ill with us and afflicted us, and laid 
upon us hard bondage; and we cried to Yahweh, the God of our 
fathers, and Yahweh heard our voice and saw our affliction and 
our toil and our oppression; and Yahweh brought us out of Egypt 
with a mighty hand and with an outstretched arm, and with great 
terribleness and with signs and with wonders; and he has brought 
us into this place, and has given us this land, a land flowing with 
milk and honey’. (Deut. xxvi, 5-9). This Credo (which occurs also 
in Deut. vi, 20-24 and in Jos. xxiv, 2-13) is in its essential features 
an extremely ancient record of what Israel considered her most 
vital traditions. As such it provides an invaluable answer to the 
question with which we started: “Where ought I to begin?’ The 
themes assembled in it, the promise to the patriarchs, the exodus, 
the miracle of the Red Sea, the conquest of the land, have, like 
the theme of Sinai, exercised a creative influence on the Old 
Testament as a whole. 

The tribal confederation centred on the covenant shrine had a 
further significance. It united Israel for purposes of mutual defence. 
When any one tribe or family was attacked, the men of Israel 
would leave their peasant holdings, and revert to the old nomad 
life of the war camp. There they would strive to steep themselves 
more intensely in the holiness of Yahweh, that destroying holiness 
which had won them their land, and which they felt to be present 
among them in a special way in the war camp. It was that holiness, 
working in and through the menfolk of Israel, that brought her 
survival and victory. Thus preparations for the holy war took the 
form of elaborate rites of purification and measures designed to 
increase holiness in the warriors, as well as solemn ritual cursing 
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of the enemy by the priests. Here is another tradition which has 
profoundly influenced the sacred writings. This patriarchal ‘holy 
war’ tradition is destined to be revived, after a long period of 
oblivion, in the great Deuteronomic reform of the late seventh 
century. To this same tradition belong the long series of charis- 
matic chiefs or ‘judges’ as they are misleadingly called, who were 
raised up on specific occasions to lead Israel in her holy wars 
against a specific oppressor. 

Far the most dangerous and the most persistent of these 
oppressors were the Philistines. It was their incursions that gave 
rise to the general demand for a more permanent form of charis- 
matic chief, a king. Thus the Philistine threat was indirectly the 
occasion of the second supreme creative moment in Israel’s history 
—the institution of the monarchy and the covenant with the royal 
house of David. 

To anticipate for a moment, let us notice the effect the monarchy 
is going to have in deepening the Israelite’s knowledge of Yah- 
weh. As nomad he thought of him primarily as a destroyer God; 
as peasant he learned to regard him as transcendent lord of nature 
—transcendent because he both destroys and upholds the forces of 
nature and of fruitfulness. Now as peasant society evolves into civic 
society, as the Israelite becomes subject and citizen in a state, the 
idea of Yahweh’s lordship is projected on to a new plane. As 
citizen, the Israelite has to take fresh cognizance of the fact that 
Israel is a nation among the nations, that she has a part to play in 
international politics. Gradually he learns that in this sphere too, 
Yahweh is transcendent lord; that he not only defends Israel 
against her enemies, but also uses those enemies to scourge her; 
not only scourges her, but also delivers her miraculously when 
all seems lost. In this sphere of international rivalries, as in the 
sphere of nature, Yahweh not only destroys but upholds, not only 
upholds but destroys. He presides over and manipulates the 
nations, as he presides over and manipulates the forces of nature 
—and for the same purpose, to implement the just decrees of his 
will. 

But this is, as I say, to anticipate. Let us return to the Philistines. 
They brought their oppression to a climax when they sacked and 
ruined Shiloh, the Ephraimite sanctuary of the ark, and actually 
carried off the ark itself to their own pagan temple. From the time 
of Joshua, the Ephraimite leader and heir of Moses, Ephraim had 
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been the chief tribe of Israel, and the guardian of the sacred 
covenant shrine. Now, as a result of this disas.er, her greatness was 
suddenly eclipsed. After a long period of sinfulness and corruption 
she had betrayed her trust and lost the ark. And when, a few 
months later, having mocked and routed the Philistines by its 
sheer numinous force, the ark returned unaided and alone to 
Israelite territory, it chose as its temporary resting-place a town of 
Judah, hitherto one of the weakest of all the tribes. 
‘He forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, 
The tent which he pitched among men, 
And chose not the tribe of Ephraim, 
But chose the tribe of Judah . . .’ (Ps. Ixxviii, 67-68). 
A little later the ark was to be conducted in triumph to a new and 
more glorious sanctuary in Sion, and this divine ‘choosing of 
Sion’ is the first of two great themes of this new phase in Israel’s 
traditions. The centre of Yahweh’s theocracy had now finally 
passed from the north to the south, from Ephraim to Judah. 
‘For Sion is Yahweh’s choice, 
It is his will to make it his dwelling. 
“This is my resting place for ever, 
There I shall be enthroned, for I have willed it” ’ 
(Ps. cxxxii, 13-14). 
The ark is the chief connecting link between the old exodus 
tradition in which Moses was the charismatic leader, and the new 
Sion tradition, dominated by the figure of David. It is important 
therefore to realize the connection between the ark and the 
temple. The plan of the temple is the plan of the ark reproduced 
on a vaster scale and in stone instead of wood. In fact the temple 
is a sort of stone ark. When it is completed, the theophanic cloud 
descends and covers it, just as it covered the ark. There is therefore 
complete continuity between the older sanctuary and the new one. 
This is the first connecting link with the old order. The second 
is the figure of Samuel, the last and greatest of the judges, and the 
anointer of David. Reared as he was at the Ephraimite sanctuary, 
Samuel was incontestably heir to Joshua, the founder of that 
sanctuary, and more remotely to Moses, the leader of Israel. It is 
by using this particular judge to impart the charism of kingship 
to David, that Yahweh ensures continuity between the old tradi- 
tion of charismatic leadership and the new. Samuel and the ark 
are then the essential connecting links between the Mosaic and 
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Davidic orders. Just as it was the Philistines who sacked Shiloh, 
and so indirectly caused the transfer of the ark to Jerusalem, the 
‘choosing of Sion’, so too it was these same Philistines who caused 
Israel to demand a king, and so paved the way for the Davidic 
dynasty. Just as the shrine achieves a stabilized and permanent 
form in the temple, so the tradition of charismatic leadership 
acquires a stabilized and permanent form in the monarchy. What 
is emphasized particularly throughout the Old Testament is that 
Yahweh has chosen Sion and chosen the house of David for ever. 

These new traditions profoundly altered the significance of the 
old institutions. Henceforward the feast of Tabernacles is cele- 
brated not merely as a feast of covenant renewal, but to celebrate 
this divine choosing of Sion and choosing of David. Behind 
Psalm cxxxii, the processional psalm from which we have already 

uoted, for example, probably lies a ritual re-enactment of the 
fn of the ark at Qiriath-Iearim (where it had remained 
after its victory over the Philistines), and of its triumphal pro- 
cession into Sion, with David dancing before it. We should realize, 
however, that the threshing-floor of Areunah, where David 
erected the altar and where the temple was subsequently built, 
had probably been for many years a major sanctuary of the 
Jebusites (a sub-division of the Canaanites). It may be therefore 
that in taking over this shrine, David also took over much of the 
liturgy connected with it, and adapted it too to the service of 
Yahweh. This might account for the unmistakable Canaanite 
influence which we find in certain of the ‘royal’ psalms. However 
this may be, Sion itself is henceforward conceived of as the source 
of holiness for all the land, and even, in later and more idealized 
passages, for all the world. The whole city acquires a quasi- 
sacramental quality in the Israelite’s mind. Its very waters, the 
waters of the little stream of Siloah at the foot of the hill, are a 
symbol of divine grace. 

So much for Yahweh’s house which the son of David built. 
What of David’s ‘house’, which Yahweh promised to build for 
ever? This now becomes, under Yahweh, the source of those 
elemental blessings which we have seen at work in the nomadic 
and peasant phases. The king is spoken of as the ‘lamp’ of Israel 
(II Sam. xxi, 17), and the ‘breath of our nostrils’ (Lam. iv, 20), 
that is, the life of his people. In connection with these two 
passages, Dr A. Johnson justly remarks that ‘. . . from first to last 
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the king, or to be more precise the ruling member of the royal 
house of David, is regarded in some way as the light or life of his 
ople’.® Yahweh’s holiness now operates in and through the 
a4 Externally it thrusts back the forces of evil pores in 
Israel’s enemies. Internally the king is a centre and source of divine 
tsedagah, ‘righteousness’ for his people, imposing the right order 
of Yahweh’s will upon them in his inspired judgments. A good 
king is a source of peace, security and of the creative blessings in 
all their amplitude. The blessing that flows from his person 
extends even to the sphere of nature and gives fertility to the fields 
‘He shall come down like rain on mown grass, 
As showers that water the earth’ (Ps. Lxxii, 6). 

The king’s title in Israel rests upon two supernatural acts of 
Yahweh: the act of anointing in virtue of which he is called 
Yahweh’s ‘messiah’ (anointed one), and the covenant between 
Yahweh and the Davidic house. For each of these we find striki 
precedents in Egyptian conceptions of kingship. In the fourteen’ 
century Tell-el-Amarna letters we read of the Pharaoh instituting 
a subordinate king by pouring oil on his head.* In Israel this 
anointing is elevated into a supernatural charism uniting the king 
to Yahweh, and making him ‘a channel for the operation of the 
Divine Spirit’. The covenant with the house of David described 
in the oracle of Nathan (II Sam. vii) likewise corresponds in its 
natural basis of thought and expression to the Kénigsnovelle or 
ideal programme for the future reign, which Pharaohs were 
deemed to receive from their patron god at their accession.” The 
introductory formula “When the king dwelt in his house’ (II Sam. 
vii, 1), the plan for a new temple (v. 2), the divine oracle concern- 
ing the king’s everlasting posterity (vv. 12-13), the promise that 
the future king shall be in the position of a son to the divinity 
* 14), and the final ratification of the king’s authority (v. 16) all 

ve striking precedents in Egyptian court texts concerned with 
the coronation of the Pharaoh. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the oracle of Nathan uses these Egyptian court texts as its material 
basis. Yet here again, what is mere court ceremonial among a 

rofane people is elevated in Israel into a miraculous and ever- 
ting covenant between Yahweh and the royal house. 


5 A. R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel, Cardiff, 1955, p. 2. 
6 cf. A. R. Johnson, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
7 G. von Rad, Theologie des alten Testaments—I, Miinchen, 1957, pp. 48-49. 
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This is the ideal of kingship. Out of it grows the great messianic 
theme, in the most developed form of which the ideal Son of 
David is visualized as one who is adopted into divine sonship, 
conquers the nations of the world, extends the bounds of David's 
kingdom to the ends of the earth, and rules over it for ever with 
inspired justice, inaugurating thereby an age of paradisal fertility 
and blessing. 

In practice nearly all the kings of Judah fell disastrously short of 
this ideal. It is startling to realize the extent to which the old 
patriarchal tradition was disrupted at the advent of the monarchy. 
We can actually see changes in the social order exemplified in the 
lives of the first three kings: Saul still the peasant-king, David the 
warrior, and Solomon the merchant-diplomat. Solomon in parti- 
cular one suspects of having planned his court on the model of the 
Pharaoh’s palace, rather as certain European princelings once tried 
to reproduce in their petty domains the splendour of Versailles. 
Corresponding changes took place throughout the whole structure 
of Israelite society. The loose religious confederation of tribes 
gives way at this point to a highly centralized form of govern- 
ment. A new professional army, with a corps d’élite of chariotecrs, 
takes the place of the conscript peasant-armies of the old ‘holy 
war’ tradition. A professional corps of administrators, educated in 
many cases on Egyptian lines, gathers taxes, administers justice, 
and advises the king. Professional judges take the place of the 
elders at the gate. 

The effect of all this is that the old ‘classless’ society gives way 
to a new city-state socicty, in which warriors and administrators 
constitute a new permanent upper class. At this time, too, the 
new merchant capitalist emerges. Obviously these changes 
brought great evils with them: a division of the Israelite com- 
munity into rich and poor, capitalist and proletariat, the first class 
preying on and exploiting the second; the professionals use their 
position and their skill to swindle the poor, to buy up their 
hereditary holdings, and to absorb them into ever-growing 
estates, perhaps even to buy up the persons of their fellow- 
Israelites as slaves. Thus an intense conflict arises between the new 
capitalism and the old sacred system of land-tenure. An example 


of this is the episode of Naboth’s vineyard, in which the king, 


. himself is the capitalist, and Naboth the representative of the old 
patriarchal system, ‘who strives in vain to cling to his sacred 
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hereditary lot. It is this conflict that forms the background to the 
social teaching of the prophets. Amos in particular upholds the 
ancient peasant ideal against the new capitalism. 

However, all that comes out of this new social structure is not 
evil. The desire for humanistic education and knowledge which 
evinces itself among the new professional classes is to form the 
natural basis for the great ‘Wisdom’ tradition in the Old Testa- 
ment. The wise counsellor or administrator becomes a charismatic 
figure. The natural skill or knowledge which he seeks for is 
elevated in Israelite tradition into a divine charism. The charis- 
matic sage in Israel is one to whom Yahweh has vouchsafed a share 
in the creative wisdom which made the world, and who can use 
this knowledge to control the world and to instruct his fellows. 

‘Where should one begin in the Old Testament?’ Where else 
but at Sinai and Sion? For the themes which constitute the essential 
framework of Israel’s tradition grow out of these two supreme 
creative moments in her history. From Sinai comes the conception 
of Yahweh the numinous who destroys Isracl’s enemies before 
her and creates her by imposing the mould of his own righteous- 
ness upon her; who dwells in the midst of the people, infecting 
them with his own radiant holiness, making them a people apart; 
between him and them there is constant intercourse, question 
and answer, appeal and response, the divine dialogue initiated 
between Yahweh and Moses. Then in the peasant phase we have 
seen the idea of Yahweh’s lordship deepening, and the adaptation 
of the old nomadic ideal to the changed circumstances in which the 
Israelite depends for his livelihood on tilling the soil. Yahweh is 
here transcendent lord of nature; Israel is a patriarchal community 
centred on the covenant shrine, her members worshipping to- 
gether at the feasts of covenant renewal, and warring together in 
the power of Yahweh’s holiness, learning to refer the fruitfulness 
of their land to that holiness rather than to the local fertility gods, 
preserving as sacred the division Yahweh had made of the land 
between the tribes and families. We have seen how the advent 
of the monarchy breaks up this patriarchal structure and. intro- 
duces a ‘classed’ society into Israel, with all its attendant evils. 
Yet as citizen the Israelite learns that Yahweh is transcendent 


* Lord in the sphere of international politics as well as in the sphere 


of nature. Henceforward the creative impact of Yahweh’s holiness 
reaches Israel in and through the person of her charismatic chief, 
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her king. We have seen the theocratic centre of the community 
pass from north to south, from Ephraim to Judah, and we have 
considered Samuel and the ark as the two great connecting links 
between the old Mosaic order and the new Davidic one. The two 
basic themes that grow out of these events are the ‘choosing of 
Sion’ and the ‘choosing of David’. They in turn give rise to the 
great messianic theme, and to the Wisdom tradition. We have 
mentioned the effect this has on the forms of worship, and we 
have seen the continuity between the new shrine of the temple 
and the old shrine of the ark. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that Old Testament 
tradition begins not from abstract ideas but from historical events. 
For a tradition to be authentic and creative it must be rooted in 
this immediate way in history. Here I have tried to indicate how 
the basic traditions of the Old Testament do in fact grow out of 
two supreme historical moments, two points in space and time 
at which God seized a particular family and made it his own. The 
answer to our initial question: “Where should I begin in the Old 
Testament?’ must 


suppose it are cited to show how Christ fulfils this same messianic 
theme. To see how this more developed Old Testament theology 
develops from the basic traditions which we have been considering 
here is precisely to grasp the Old Testament message in depth, and 
so to perceive its authentic witness to Christ. 
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Jacques NANTET 


S I go through the notes I made on a recent trip to the 
Aesse three of these strike me as throwing a certain 


amount of light on the whole question of the information 
and impressions one gets in that country. In the first place, I had 
been told that the Moscow crowd was drably and poorly dressed; 
and certainly at first glance one does feel there is something odd 
about the Muscovite’s appearance. One could easily be led to 
conclude that this was due to the poverty of his ~wallihe. But in 
Leningrad, where people in fact dress in much the same way as 
at Moscow, the impression left is quite different. All this would 
remain most mysterious did one not remember that whereas in 
Leningrad we find a population that has always been urban, the 
Muscovite is fresh from the country. Between 1917 and 1958 the 
population of Moscow increased from 600,000 to more than six 
million, and the immense majority of the newcomers are peasants 
unfamiliar with town ways. Thus what gives us the feeling of 
strangeness about Moscow is really the unexpected rustic appear- 
ance of these new inhabitants. 

Again, I had heard the fact that even V.I.Ps. sit in the front of 
their cars beside their chauffeurs put forward as an example of the 
real democratic feeling one finds in the Soviet. During my visit, 
however, I discovered that the seat next to the driver is considered 
to be the place of honour. Thus what had been taken for charm- 
ingly straightforward behaviour was, on the contrary, simply the 
rigid application of a protocol opposite to our own. 

Then there is the instructive lesson to be drawn from those 
huge socialist-realist paintings one is constantly coming across. 
Often enough these simply reproduce the scene where they are 
hung. Thus, at the Universal Exhibition we find a huge canvas 
depicting a happy colourful throng of good-looking young men 
1 The translation of an article which appeared in the March, April and May 1959 numbers 

of Signes du Temps. M. Jacques Nantet is a specialist in Middle East affairs. He is a 
frequent contributor to such periodicals as Critique, La Nef, Les Etudes Mediterranéennes, 

Témoignage Chrétien, and is the author of Les Sanctions, Bataille pour la Faiblesse, Les 

Juifs et Les Nations, and Histoire du Liban (in preparation). Since 1956 he has been the 


director of the Cercle Ouvert, a group which meets for the discussion of literary, philo- 
sophic, social and political questions. 
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and women—all visiting the Exhibition. The office of the director 
of a sweet factory is reflected in the picture which adorns it, just 
as a painstaking reproduction of the University hangs over the 
Rector’s head. In al these cases, of course, the image is just that 
little bit better than the original. For that is what socialist-realism 
means: facts are to be represented at the same time as they are 
and as they ought to be. No doubt the same principle underlies 
the information which is given out in Russia. We may well say 
that this is no longer truth as we understand it in the West. But 
neither, perhaps, is it propaganda. It is simply socialist-realism, 
which sees'reality as projected within the wider terms of reference 
of a system and thus given a slightly different meaning from what 
our Western objective analysis would yield. 

So much for the reservations one must have as regards what 
one picks up during a visit to Russia. It is with these in mind that! 
pass on my reflections on the state of religion in that country 
today. I have the impression that the Soviet leaders are faced with 
a phenomenon of the first importance in the rebirth of faith, at 
least among Christians and Jews. No doubt each instance of this 
very natural reaction has its own quite individual causes. Yet, in 
general, one can say that it arises from a profound sense of 
disillusionment with Marxism, which has been found to give rise 
to boredom and a sense of emptiness and of loss of vitality. The 
most interesting instances of this are to be found in the milieus 
apparently the best adapted to the régime and the most privileged 
under it. Thus the wife of a German university man who has 
lived in close contact with young Soviet intellectuals has recorded? 
how these, once they let themselves go in free discussions, would 
raise such problems as the origin of energy which only a creator, 
it would seem, could draw out of nothingness, and would criticize 
a materialism which only produced results in the realm of 
building but failed to give people the freedom they expected of it, 
prea “a that they must render to the State the things that are 
the State’s, but unto God the things that are God’s, even if at this 
stage they did not wish to identify themselves with any definite 
confession, this being regarded as a reactionary step. At the 
opposite pole, I myself came across some less cerebral people who 
liked to follow the Orthodox liturgy, finding in its ceremonies 
and archaisms (the language, for example) something that evoked 


2 Christ und Welt, April 4, 1958. 
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the Russian past and so gave them that sense of continuity for 
which so many long. 

It is essential to try and see this religious revival which these 
doubts and longings accompany or herald, against the background 
of the official U.S.S.R. of today. There it is figures, percentages, 
techniques and production that fill the attention. Politics as we 
understand them in the West have largely disappeared. Meet the 
President and Cabinet of any of the southern republics and you 
will find them speaking the same language as farm or factory 
managers. High officials have only one preoccupation: catchin; 
up with the Americans. That is why, probably in all sincerity, all 
want peace: without peace work in progress would stop. Peace 
abroad is the first consideration. But internal peace is essential too. 
One can well imagine that for the Soviet leaders a religious man 
is much less of a ine than a man with a mind for politics. A 
Trotskyite brings to life problems the State wishes to banish for 
ever, while a Christian is no problem at all: he fits easily into the 
framework of Orthodoxy with which one can easily come to 
terms. Rather than have them plotting against the State it is 
preferable that the Mohammedan, the Jew and the Christian 
should be free to go, after working hours, to their mosque, 
synagogue or church. So doing they will in no wise interfere with 
what seems to be the guiding-line of contemporary Soviet policy, 
catching up with the production norms and standard of living of 
the capitalist countries. 

Such is the explanation of the liberal attitude at present adopted 
towards Christians, Jews? and Mohammedans. Faced with a 
religious revival, the authorities have made up their minds to 
recognize it and grant freedom of worship. To their mind it is 
probably only a hangover from the old capitalist régime which 
will die out in time given a new social climate. 

This present tactic is in full accord with Soviet legality, for 
liberty of worship is guaranteed by article 124 of the Constitution. 
This has been interpreted in a more generous sense since the 
Second World War when an appeal was made for a kind of 
national unity. A decree of November 1954 reaffirmed this 
principle, and on this occasion Mr Khrushchev denounced errors 
made in the conduct of the propaganda in favour of scientific 


3 At least as regards their religion. There are, as we shall presently see, certain resere 
ations to be made in the non-religious sphere. 
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atheism among the people. Let us note, however, that this atheistic 
propaganda (it too is inscribed in the Constitution) has not 
completely disappeared for all that. It has even been intensified 
among the intelligentzia—which proves that this sector of the 
population is not unaffected by it. But it has become less crude and 
is now chiefly concerned with showing that religion is un- 
scientific. As late as 1957 a pamphlet attacking religious Judaism 
could appear. Nevertheless, the truth of the matter is that this 
propaganda ‘doesn’t sell’. It meets with almost complete in- 
difference. 

In fact, by feeling its way between the Marxist theory which 
remains its chief source of inspiration, and the needs of the hour 
which require flexible day-to-day tactics, the Soviet system goes 
on moving and developing. And if before my visit behind the 
Iron Curtain I had the idea that a very abnormal state of affairs 
existed outside the free world, I have come back with the con- 
viction that gradually there has grown up a modus vivendi which is 
allowing the various religions to survive in Russia. The Catholic 
Church alone, due as much to its claims to universality as to the 
Russian national and religious traditions, is in a rather more 


difficult position. 


First Glimpses of Christians in Russia 

If in Moscow the Novodievitchy Monastery left me with a 
rather poor impression of the state of Russian Orthodoxy today, 
as soon as I left the city, all was changed. As I drove through the 
little villages on the Russian plain of a Sunday, I was surprised to 
see the population making its way to church for all the world just 
like our villagers in France. And I had the same feeling when I 
had a look at the little church in Moscow opposite the new 
University which is one of the thirty-eight open for worship in 
the city. The Orthodox priests who serve these churches do not 
seem unhappy. They can often be seen going about the town in 
cars. Not, however, on foot: wearing the soutane in the streets, 
even if permitted by the law, has never in fact been practised 
since the Revolution. I have been given to believe that the 
generosity of the faithful sometimes assures the priests more than 
5,000 roubles a month, the equivalent of the salary of a university 
- lecturer or of a Stakhanovite miner. 
The monastery of Zagorsk, seventy kilometres from Moscow, 
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was founded nearly six hundred years ago by St Serge. It is one 
of the most important in the whole of the U.S.S.R., and the . 
Patriarch Alexis, the head of the Russian Church, is its superior. 
Every day, even during the week, the six churches within its 
precincts are very busy, whilst on Sundays one finds quite a 
crowd, made up mostly of women, young and old, but also 
including plenty of children and men of all ages. The presence 
of these children is most significant, for it shows that many men 
even if they do not go to church themselves, nevertheless are 
willing that their children should receive religious instruction. 
The religious community of Zagorsk functions simultaneously 
as a monastery (one hundred monks), a parish (fifty priests serve 
the churches), a seminary (for Moscow; two hundred and fifty 
young priests are ordained there each year) and an academy 
(faculty) of theology; it is also an important intellectual centre. 
The Patriarch Alexis who often resides there is in correspondence 
with the leading thinkers of the Orthodox world. 

If we of the West are sometimes a little disconcerted by the 
sight of Russian congregations at prayer (ecstatic looks, the sign 
of the Cross made over and over again at high speed, etc.) and by 
some of their customs (e.g., the sale of holy water), it would seem 
that the present religious revival is also to be seen at work in a 
big yield of vocations and especially in the new milieus where 
these arise. Traditionally, the priesthood in Russia descended 
from father to son, but this has now become rare. Real vocations 
nowadays often come from agnostic circles or working-class 
families. It is true that the secure comfort of a seminary professor 
(2,500 roubles a month) or the priest’s stability of employment 
(he has a good salary, benefits from the State’s social insurance 
scheme, and in old age gets a pension from the Patriarchate) could 
act as inducements. There is a big demand for priests. In each new 
village that is founded (e.g., in Siberia), a parish is established. 
The effect of war damage must also be taken into account. Thus 
all the churches in Stalingrad have just been rebuilt and need 
priests. All in all, the impression one get sat Zagorsk is that the 
religious movement is in full swing as much because faith is 
reviving as that the State no longer heoae the running of the 
Orthodox Church. 


4 For both men and women the average of attendance is highest in the 18-30 age group. 
After 30 it falls, especially among men, but would seem to rise again among the 
over-fifties. 
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Nor are things different at Tiflis. There during the worst of the 
persecution only a few churches were able to remain open. Today, 
there are some eighteen dissident churches (thirteen of the 
Georgian Rite, three Russian and two Armenian), all well- 
attended, and this, as I was able to see for myself, even by young 
people. The same is true of the single Catholic church (of Latin 
rite) in that town. Sermons are preached there in Russian and 
sometimes in Greek, and one feels that the Russian influence is in 
the ascendant. The numerous icons would seem at least to point 
that way. 


The Orthodox Church 

In the well-appointed office of the Patriarchate in Moscow, the 
Metropolitan Nicholas, the most important figure after the 
Patriarch himself, gave me an overall picture of the state of the 
Orthodox Church. Its territory is divided into seventy-eight 
eparchies each ruled by a bishop appointed by the Patriarch alone 
without any government intervention. The Patriarch has a 
synod which advises him in important affairs; each bishop is 
assisted by a diocesan council; while on the parochial level the 
parish priest has his elected church council. Out of his church 
income each parish priest must send a part to the eparchy which 
in turn has to give a percentage to the Patriarch. The Patriarch 
has thus quite large sums at his disposal, and these he uses to 
finance the clergy pension fund and to support poor parishes at 
home and needy co-religionists abroad. | to the best 
figures, there are about thirty million faithful divided among 
20,000 parishes and 35,000 priests: The religious life is followed in 
sixty-nine houses by some 5,000 monks or nuns (at Kiev alone 
there are three convents and 900 nuns). The rule of these religious 
houses makes work as well as prayer an obligation. Each monk 
must earn his own livelihood either on the monastic farm in the 
country or by craftsmanship in the town. Two Academies of 
Theology (Moscow-Zagorsk and Leningrad) with their four- 
year courses serve as a focus for the higher intellectual life of the 
Church, while there are eight seminaries for the education of 
young students for the priesthood. The seminarists spend four 
years in study, enjoying with other students the right of post- 
ponement of military service, and every year about forty young 
men are ordained from each seminary. In addition, the Leningrad 
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Seminary ordains five to six hundred young men who have done 
their studies by correspondence, and a similar scheme at Moscow 
provides a hundred new priests yearly. This force of more than a 
thousand priests a year suffices, it would seem, for the needs of 
public worship. There has been, too, a steady increase over the 
years. At Leningrad there were seventy-four enrolled students in 
1946, 172 in 1950, 320 in 1952, and 396 in 1953. 

Relations between Church and State are taken care of by a 
special government department. Total separation is the general 
principle at work, churches, seminaries and convents being put 
at the disposal of the hierarchy for the needs of public worship, 
while the upkeep of personnel and buildings is entirely the 
responsibility of the Church. 

Within the limits imposed by severe paper-rationing, the 
Patriarch is free to publish what he pleases and has his own press. 
In 1956 this brought out a Bible. Despite the fact that no religious 
publication can be sold outside churches, seminaries or convents, 
the printing of $5,000 copies was exhausted and a new edition is 
now in preparation. The Journal of the Patriarchate has appeared 
monthly since 1943 (I was given a specimen copy and noticed a 
picture of Mr Khrushchev on the second page of the cover). 
Recently a collection of the acts, letters and sermons of the 
Patriarch Alexis and the Metropolitan Nicholas has come out, as 
well as some rare liturgical books, but so far no work of theology, 
exegesis or spirituality. It would appear that the theological 
revival concentrates on the study of the Fathers. 

I asked Metropolitan Nicholas how a belief in the spiritual 
could adapt itself to Marxist surroundings or how there could be 
harmony between the Church and a State which will only hear of 
historical materialism. He replied that a distinction must be made, 
within Marxism, between the materialism to which the Church 
remains fundamentally opposed and the socialism which presents 


- no difficulty to the Christian conscience. Besides, he added, while 


it was Peter the Great who suppressed the Patriarchate, leaving 
the Russian Church for two centuries with only a metropolitan 
at its head, it was the Revolution of February 1917 which led to 
its restoration. Moreover the situation had improved (in theory 
if not in fact) since 1927 when the existence of the Orthodox 
hierarchy was recognized in law. 

Metropolitan Nicholas considers that the figures we have just 
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given are significant when it is remembered that it needs a con- 
gregation of 2,000 to keep a church going. For this would mean 
that, by and large, church attendance has by now returned to 
within fifty per cent of the 1915 figures. How does the Metro- 
politan explain this veritable resurrection, a resurrection that has 
taken place in what are still very difficult circumstances, seeing 
that religious instruction cannot be given to children except by 
the priest visiting the home? We must thank the grandmothers, 
his reply would be, for it was they who maintained the tradi- 
tion of religion in the worst days of the persecution. And it is still 
above all the ‘poor’, the simple folk, who are being converted, 
not so much the students as the young workers and peasants; 
rarely, it must be admitted, members of the Party. 

Coming now to relations with the Russian Orthodox outside 
the U.S.S.R., the Metropolitan affirmed that nearly all of these 
come under Moscow, only those in North and South America 
remaining apart. Relations between Constantinople and Moscow, 
the two great capitals of Orthodoxy, seem quite good and there is 
some talk now of the convocation of a Pan-Orthodox Council. 
The Russian Church refused in 1948 to take part in the Ecumeni- 
cal Council at Amsterdam, but since then Metropolitan Nicholas 
has visited Utrecht and it seems as if this first official contact 
should have quite positive results. 

What are to be our conclusions on Orthodoxy in the U.S.S.R. 
today, remembering that its activities form the lion’s share of the 
religious movement in that country? Certainly the temporal 
power does not oppose it even if the official atheistic propaganda 
goes on as we have seen. But can we not go further? Is not the 
Government seeking to make use of the vast machinery which 
the Russian Orthodox Church as now reconstituted represents? 
Among many other things the behaviour of the official who 
accompanied me during my vi it to the Patriarchate tends to 
make me think so. This fine diplomat, Marxist and atheist though 
he was, showed such marked respect towards the Metropolitan 
that one couldn’t but be surprised. This was scarcely the attitude a 
triumphant power adopts towards a beaten rival whose continued 
existence is tolerated. It was rather the kind of behaviour one sees 
between partners who have come to a mutually advantageous 
understanding which they desire to keep going. 

I remained sceptical when the Metropolitan stated that since 
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1917 there had been no further proselytism between rival churches, 
for I could not but remember that as late as 1945 the Uniate 
churches in the Ukraine, in Poland and Rumania had been 
forcibly removed from their allegiance to Rome and placed 
under the authority of the Orthodox Patriarch of Moscow. I 
remembered too how I had been told at Tiflis that the Greek 
Melchite had been the only church there which had not been 
allowed to re-open for worship. All this reveals the governmental 
support g iven to Orthodoxy at the expense of Catholics, especially 
those of oriental rites, as well as of any form of Orthodo 
subject to Constantinople. Besides, I had myself had occasion 
when in Israel to observe how the Russian monasteries in that 
country, especially those in Galilee, were used as channels of 
infiltration. 

The authorities indeed have probably made up their minds to 
make full use of this revival of institutional religion. Hence the 
role assigned to the Russian Church in Central Europe and the 
Middle East, and even among the Orthodox in Ethiopia and 
Egypt. The Moscow Patriarcha‘e, for example, denounced the 
Suez landings. What we are witnessing in the U.S.S.R. is in fact 
an unhappy compromise of a very complex nature which, while 
contributing greatly to the renaissance of Christianity in the 
country, also favours certain Soviet aims in the world at large. 
But for all that it must never be forgotten that the Russian 
Church has kept itself in being with exemplary courage in the 
most dramatic circumstances, and that it has always struggled to 
save the faith in Slav lands. 


Other Christian Bodies 
The Old Believers. Breaking off from Orthodoxy in the seventeenth 
century, mainly for liturgical reasons, and remaining for a long 


period without bishops, the Old Believers, as they call themselves, 


- now number some 850,000 faithful under twelve bishops. There 


are about 50,000 of them in Moscow alone. The community has 
been recognized by the State, enjoys the same privileges as the 
Orthodox Church, and has its headquarters in a Patriarchate (or 
Archbishopric) in Moscow. Like the Orthodox they have now 
grown once again to nearly fifty per cent of their pre-revolution 
strength. One hears that conversations are taking place between 
Orthodox and Old Believers with a view to reunion. 
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Baptists. A special importance attaches to the Baptists in Russia. 
As is understandable they have a special link with the Anglo- 
Saxon. world This, however, so far from being a disadvantage, has 
actually led to their being treated benevolently by the Govern- 
ment: they represent a card that could be played in the Cold 
War. Numbering about 500,000 and growing rapidly (30,000 
new members a year according to their own figures), they are 
divided up into small communities with practically no central 
organization, and are particularly strong in the Ukraine. 

It is among the Baptists that one finds the greatest proportion 
of young people. Their comparative lack of organization suits 

e Russian temperament, whilst, for their part, they say that 
Russia more than any other country is a most fruitful field for the 
spread of the Baptist message. One very significant thing is to be 
noted: as a quite special measure, they are permitted to send their 
candidates for the ministry abroad to complete their studies. At 
the moment, there are six of these in London. 


The Catholic Church. In Russia itself, the Catholic community of 
Latin rite has always been drawn from foreign minorities. It is 
not a truly native element. On the other hand, in Latvia, Lithu- 
ania and the Polish Ukraine it represents the last outpost of the 
West and is deeply rooted there. Since the Baltic countries are 
difficult of access, there is little information to be had about the 
position of Catholics there. But at Moscow’s Catholic Church 
information about the Church’s position in the U.S.S.R. as a 
whole is readily given. There are 1,250 parishes in the Soviet 
Union, 600 of these being in in Lithuania, three in Latvia, most 
of the remainder in the Polish Ukraine. Altogether there are 
eight bishops: five in Lithuania and three in Latvia. The parishes 
in other parts come under these Lithuanian and Latvian bishops, 
the church at Moscow, for example, being subject to the Bishop 
of Riga. There are two seminaries, one at Riga with thirty 
students, the other at Kaunas with seventy. 

At Moscow itself, the Catholic parish is about 2,000 strong, the 
majority (eighty per cent) being of Polish origin. The young are 
poorly represented, forming only about ten per cent of the whole. 
The community, however, seems well-to-do, and about sixty 
members of Moscow’s diplomatic corps attend the church. The 
parish priest is a Pole and would seem to be in good circumstances, 
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but little is known about the real condition of other Catholics. 


) The Jews 

From what I was able to pick up in the U.S.S.R. I gathered 
that the Jewish religion is, surprisingly enough, very much alive. 
In Moscow alone where the Jewish population is between 
400,000 and 500,000 (the other great centres are Leningrad with 
300,000 Jews, few of whom practise their religion however, and 
Kiev with 200,000) there are three large synagogues and about 
fifty small ones. One of the large ones which I visited was full 
every evening and at the hour of prayer. On a quite ordinary day 
I saw there more than 200 men, most of them young. Stranger 
though I was, I found myself welcomed there without any 
reservation, and the replies to my questions came quite spon- 
taneously even through the medium of an interpreter. I had the 
same kind of welcome in the little synagogue at Tiflis where there 
are some 40,000 Jews (there are only 10,000 Jews in the rest of 
Georgia, among these several thousand in a Jewish kolkho: 
300 kilometres to the north of Tiflis). I was surrounded by a 
crowd of young people who thronged me with questions: “Do 
the Jews in France practise their religion?’ “What about the 
Christians?’, etc. They told me that the Jewish community in 
Tiflis is one of the oldest in the world, and that they have no desire 
to move to Birobidjan (a Jewish state created by the Soviets on 
the border of Manchuria where there are now, after several false 
starts and periods of repression, about 40,000 Jews—one per cent 
of the total Soviet Jew population). They prefer to work in the 
nationalized stores and at the traditional crafts of Tiflis. When, 
however, I mentioned that only two months previously I had 
been in Israel and at Jerusalem, a respectful silence fell upon the 
group. They looked at me with envy in their eyes. And since 
nobody dared to ask me any more questions, I did not dare to 


.ask any more myself. 


This phenomenon of silence is in my opinion extremely 
important, and I came across it in every synagogue I visited. In 
general the synagogues are kept in very otal repair and at 
Tiflis extensive alterations are taking place, which would suggest 
some degree of security and wealth. This indeed is not astonishing 
for I was told that on the great feast days (Rosh Hashana, for 
instance) all the synagogues in the capital and in the provinces 
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alike are packed, with the worshippers overflowing into the 
streets. At the last Rosh Hashana there were 10,000 present in 
one of the big Moscow synagogues alone. 

At the “te boo of the Chief Rabbi of Moscow (he is also 
Chief Rabbi of the whole of the Soviet Union) information is 
freely given on the state of religion among the Jews of Russia, 
But if it is known that there are three million Jews in the U.S.S.R., 
it is impossible to give a figure for those who practise their 
religion. It is likely, however, that the figure is a high one, as 
we have just seen. Vis-d-vis the wage cone enjoys the same 
status as Orthodoxy and all the other officially recognized 
religious communities as regards allotment and upkeep of places 
of worship, and the Chief Rabbi negotiates with the Council 
for Public Worship about these matters. At Moscow there is a 
college for the education of future rabbis, and these are in 
sufficient number to meet the needs of the whole country. I was 
shown the prayer-book (the latest edition came out in 1956) and 
the newspapers which the Jewish communities publish. 

Does the Chief Rabbi have any complaints? None at all. 
Everything is going smoothly. Vocations are plentiful. There have 
even been eighty shochetim (‘sacrificers-—for the provision of 
kosher meat) trained in the last two years. He has only two 
regrets: circumcision, forbidden in Stalin’s time, is still little 
practised; and, it is felt, the crowds on feast days would be even 

ater than they are, were the Jewish workers allowed special 
ore This, however, has been systematically refused. 

But the real Jewish problem in the U.S.S.R.—and it is recog- 


nized that there is one—has little to do with the question off; 


religion as such. As we have seen, the Jews have considerable 
freedom of worship. The difficulty rests rather in the existence 


of a Jewish national feeling which could all too easily open the §},, 


door to Sionism. It would rather seem that freedom of the press is 
limited to the case of religious publications in Hebrew, whilst 
everything to do with Jewish culture, especially in its Yiddish 


form, is to all intents and purposes forbidden. There have been 6, 


numerous promises of an improvement in this matter. Yet today 
there is only one Yiddish paper published, the Birobidjaner Shtern 
which appears three times a week in Birobidjan. Recently some 
Yiddish books have been translated into Russian; more recently 


still three concerts of Yiddish folk music have been given. But, 
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all this to perhaps, we least a 
ial tion of the throngs of young people in the syna- 
een te outlets which Sionism and rey traditional culture of 
their forefathers could give them being denied, yet still endowed — 
with the deep community-sense of their race, these young people 
resort to the only place left where they can meet their Ello - 
Jews: the ogue. It seems to me significant that in the syna- 
ogues I kept hearing time and time again of Birobidjan (purely 
by development though that be), whilst in Moscow I was told 
that quite a large number of young folk had moved to that region. 
This took place at a time when the State was increasing its propa- 
ganda in favour of such emigration, in an effort to find an answer 
to that deep national feeling of the Jew which remains unshaken 
in the face of all opposition. 


Islam 

When I told Mr Zhukov, the deputy Minister for Cultural 
Affairs at Moscow, that I intended my survey of religion in the 
U.S.S.R. to include Mohammedanism, he remarked that in that 
case I must not miss visiting the Muslim republics in the south. 
Before setting out for these, I had the opportunity of visiting the 
mosque at Leningrad which had been built in pre-revolutionary 
times for the ten thousand Tartars to be found in that area, and 
which is open to the public. Then I flew straight from Leningrad 
to the shores of the Black Sea and reached the autonomous 
= of Abkhazia. This is a dependency of the federal republic 
of Georgia, and its population of some three hundred thousand 
is half Muslim, half Greek Orthodox. On next to Georgia itself, 
where there is a small minority of about twenty thousand Muslims, 
of whom about half live in Tbilisi, the ancient Tiflis. This town 
has a mosque which is functioning as has Batumi about two 


sHhundred kilometres away. What I witnessed in the mosque at 


Tiflis is typical of many such visits, all made at the evening hour 
of prayer. In the part set aside for women there were about 
fifteen worshippers, all of them unveiled, and a large number of 
children. There were hardly ever any men. In Georgia, and, as I 
later discovered, in Azerbaidjan too, the mosques are shared. turn 
and turn about by the Sunnites, the major and orthodox Muslim 
grouping, and by the Shiites, who, though forming only about 
ten per cent of the Muslim world as a whole, are very numerous 
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in this region owing to its proximity to Iran. This surprising 
arrangement has been in force since the Revolution. The 
Georgian Muslims work mainly in factories, although many of 
them are taxi-drivers. They rarely engage in agriculture. 

In contrast with Georgia, nearly all the population of Azer- 
baidjan is Muslim. In the capital city of Baku I visited the fine 
mosque and subsequently had a long conversation with the leaders 
of the two communities, the Sheik El slam of the Shiites, and 
the Sunnite Grand Mufti, a conversation rendered somewhat 
difficult by reason of the double interpretation involved, there 
being nobody at hand sufficiently proficient in both French and 
Azerbaidjani. Seemingly in order to maintain a strict equality 
between their two sects, the spokesmen would both reply in tum 
to the same question. They began by affirming their satisfaction 
with the separation between religion and the State resulting from 
the revolution which granted Muslims autonomy in their con- 
fessional affairs and freedom of worship. Mosques and seminaries 
belong to the State, but are put at the disposal of the Muslim 
authorities who are responsible for the expenses of maintenance 
and worship. The latter is well attended (I could not, however, 
no matter how often I asked, get any figures), and vocations are 
sufficiently numerous to keep the mosque services going, even in 
Georgia. The spokesmen admitted, however, that those who 
attend the mosques—and these are equally divided between the 
two sects—belong to the older age-groups, while the younger 
generation tends to stay away. The system of sharing out the 
mosques works out quite well, and equally applies to the two 
seminaries at Tashkent and Bokhara (where there is also a lar 
theological academy). In these seminaries the students are ta 
the four principal points of difference between the two sects, and 
every year some one hundred and ten complete their studies, 
many of these going on to the great Islamic faculty of El Azar in 


Cairo It is at Bokhara and Tashkent too that the principal} 


religious publications are produced, such as calendars, editions 
of the Koran and a monthly review There is quite a flourishing 
intellectual life in these two centres 

The administration of Islam in Azerbaidjan, Georgia and 
Armenia is in the hands of a committee elected each year in the 
course of a congress This board consists of nine mutftis (five 
Shiite and four Sunnite), two for Georgia, two for Armenia, one 
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for Kirovabad and four for Baku. One of these last is elected 
The | Sheik El Islam, but he must be a Shiite since at Baku the majority 
belong to that sect. The vice-president is a Sunnite. A seminary 
is shortly to be built at Baku itself, but meantime Azerbaidjan 
Azer. | alone sends some ten to fifteen young men a year to study at 
e fine | Bokhara or Tashken:. 
soul This, however, is only a small part of the total Muslim strength 
s and) of the U.SS.R. That, in fact, amounts to some forty million, 
vali concentrated mainly in central Asia and the Caucasus, and this 
there} ™akes the Soviet the third largest Muslin power in the world, 
hand} fter Pakistan and Indonesia. There are, indeed, three other 
ality | centres quite independent of the Sheik El Islam These are: 
nv tum | Ufa where a mufti is in charge of all the Muslims in the European 
parts of Russia and Siberia; Makhach Kala, for Daghestan and 
from} the northern Caucasus; Tashkent, for the thirty million Muslims 
of central Asia Tashkent is, in fact, the true geographical centre 
of Soviet Mohammedanism Faith there remains very much alive 
(uslim} 204 the population is traditionalist. Even agnostics, for instance, 
refrain from eating pork, while Samarkand is still a constant centre 


ceil of pilgrimage And from Tashkent emissaries visit the five federal 
ns are} Muslim republics of central Asia: Uzbekistan with six million 
veal three hundred thousand inhabitants, Turkmenistan with one 


. win million three hundred thousand, Kazakhstan with six million 
en the} five hundred thousand, Tadjikistan with one million five 
hundred thousand and Kirghizia with one million five hundred 
ut the) thousand. 
o tal From this general survey of Islam in the U.S.S.R. it emerges 
that it enjoys quite a considerable measure of freedom of worship. 
“i It can even be said that the very structures of Islam are main- 
tained by the State. Certainly the autonomy enjoyed by a republic 
tudies, like Abkhazia provides the Muslims of the area with a familiar 
\zar in} ©Rough background and setting. Abkhazia and Azerbaidjan, 
incipal| both of which have a full apparatus of government (the latter 
ditions} °VeD has a Minister for _—_ Affairs), constitute real Muslim 
rishing} States. In Azerbaidjan even, the non-Muslim minority of about 
three hundred thousand is administrated in a special way in the 
‘a andj 2Utonomous territory of Karaba where seventy-five per cent of 
the population are Armenian Catholics. 
(five It is probable that Soviet diplomacy benefits from this situation. 
: The some sixty pilgrims (nearly always high dignitaries) who are 
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allowed each year to go to Mecca, serve as a useful testimony to 
Soviet penetration in the Middle East, while the well-appointed 
and excellently directed academy of theology at Bokhara is a 
show-piece which Muslims from abroad are invited to see. Far 
from aor bridges as it is often accused of doing, the Soviet 
permits these contacts and even initiates them. Azerbaidjan 
exports petrol and rubber to Muslim countries and has entered 
into special economic and cultural agreements with Iran. 

Despite all this, however, a deep and constant effort of “Russi- 
fication’ goes on. The transformation of society and material 
progress (modern methods have increased oil production from 
two million tons in 1920 to seventeen million today) have been a 
severe blow to Islam, which has been hard put to it to survive in 
this changing milieu. The Russian language has penetrated 
everywhere, and, of course, in the last resort, orders are constantly 
coming from Moscow. We have the admission of the religious 
authorities themselves to the loss of faith among the younger 
generation. How could it be otherwise with a religion with which 
the social customs of everyday life are so thoroughly mingled 
when, for example, the use of the veil and polygamy have been 
suppressed? At Baku I attended a dancing exhibition given by 
some local girls of between ten and fifteen. After some regional 
items had been given, a part of the programme was devoted 
to dances a la Moscow which the children had been taught. 
It is difficult to imagine little girls subjected to such a train- 
ing and influence growing up later into good Mohammedan 
wives. 

With these reflections I must close. What is true for Islam is 
true for other religions as well. The Soviet system as a whole, 
under the influence of Marxism, continues to exercise pressure 
on every form of religious belief in the name of historical 


materialism. But the Marxist dialectic is supple. In the hands of 


extremely skilful statesmen it marks out for itself certain objectives 
and to these everything else is sacrificed. The immediate objectives 
at present are production, investment and a rise in the standard of 
living. With this in view a certain degree of thaw is necessary at 
home as well as abroad, and in this respect a Christian is easier to 
deal with than a Trotskyite. How long this tactic will continue to 
be considered a useful one is an important question for us all. For 
my part I think it will last a long time. But in the last resort, what 
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is even more significant than this tactical liberalism adopted by 
the Soviet Government as regards religion is the failure of every 
renewed effort of the anti-religious propaganda. There one sees 
what the people of the U.S.S.R. really think. 
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TWO PHILOSOPHERS OF HISTORY 


KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


T seems that all roads of thought, all mind-routes, lead into 

history; because, of any subject of study, even the most 

abstract, one is bound to ask, sooner or later, what has this to 
do with human life? And human life is necessarily historical. 
Every concept we use includes some reference to time, and as 
soon as we relate it to human life the reference at once becomes 
more or less explicit. In God himself our faith finds such a 
reference: he is not temporal, but his ways with man are; and in 
Christ he has seized hold of time in such a way as to compel us to 
acknowledge a divine mystery in it and to strive to penetrate this 
mystery so far as we can. This is a new compulsion, a peculiarly 
Christian one; it does not spring from the need to make sense of 
human life as such, but from the need, if one may so put it, to 
make sense of Christ. We certainly cannot separate human history, 
down to the present moment and on into the future, from Christ. 
But if this seems to commit us, as believers, to a ‘theology of 
history’, can we say that we are also committed, merely as 
reasoning animals, to a ‘philosophy of history’? Is such a discipline 
in fact conceivable? As philosophy it must be conceivable, if at 
all, and approachable, if at all, from the side of reason, not of 
faith. What then has reason to say of the notion itself? And what 
have historians—an unphilosophical race for the most part, with 
an understandable bias against abstractions—to say about such 
philosophies of history as have been attempted—about the con- 
structions of a Toynbee, a Vico, a Teilhard de Chardin? 

These questions, it is clear, arise at the outset of any attempt to 
philosophize about history; they are preliminary; the answers 
they elicit must then either cut short such philosophizing or else 
serve as prolegomena to it. Father D’Arcy tells us indeed that 
‘Prolegomena to a Christian View of History’ was the modest 
title he first thought of giving to his latest book,! and one may 
regret that he did not retain it, for it accurately describes both the 
content and the spirit of the work. It would not have suited M. 
Maritain’s book? so well. One might be tempted to say that M. 


1 The Sense of History, Secular and Sacred. Faber & Faber; 30s. 
2 On the Philosophy of History. Edited by T.W.Evans. G.Bles; 15s. 
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Maritain starts where Father D’ Arcy leaves off; but that would be 
inexact, for Father D’Arcy himself, in his later chapters, draws 
the outline, tentatively, of a ‘Christian view of history’, a religious 
‘historicism’ (a term he equates with ‘philosophy of history’); but 
through a great deal of his book, which is twice as long as 
Maritain’s, he is concerned precisely with the prolegomena, with 
those preliminary questions—questions which Maritain disposes 
of, very briefly, in one chapter. In fact—apart from their common 
Catholic faith—the two writers approach the subject from quite 
different points of view. M. Maritain, let us say, is in a helicopter, 
drawing maps of the terrain far below; Father D’Arcy is path- 
finding on the ground, nosing through the thickets, gradually 
blazing a trail. 

This difference perhaps inclines one’s sympathies to Father 
D'Arcy; and certainly he writes with incomparably greater charm 


than Maritain. There is perhaps no serious writer in English today 
who possesses to such a degree the art of winning, as the old 
thetoricians used to say, the reader’s benevolentia. And let no one 
think this a matter of mere external graces. Courtesy is far deeper 
than mere good form, and to a very uncommon degree Father 
D’Arcy is intellectually courteous. His approach to almost any 
question is itself an exercise in courtesy; he clarifies his own 
position by gently searching into other people’s. A great deal of 
this book—too much, some readers may think—consists of such 
ambivalent enquiry. One by one the chief writers on ‘historicism’, 
living and dead, pro and con, are introduced, considered, pondered 
and compared; nothing is accepted indiscriminately, nothing 
rejected out of hand—unless it be Lord Russell’s paradox, “as we 
cannot directly confront the past, it cannot be certain; we cannot 
even be sure that the world existed five minutes ago’; yet even 
here the riposte discriminates: ‘On an artificial definition of 
certainty this may be so, but . . .’. Another sceptical approach, 
‘Mr C. S. Lewis’s attack on all philosophies of history, gets 
exactly the right answer: ‘he does not make clear where he draws 
the line between the historian and the historicist’-—a reply that 
challenges the attacker to say whether history can altogether 
dispense with moral judgments, for ‘once we allow moral judg 
ment to enter into the historian’s account of the past, we open the 
way to historicism’. A like cool, poised maturity of po ioe 
appears again and again. Paul Tillich, fo. example, is given credit 
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for a ‘bold, constructive energy’ that ‘merits comparison with the 
great systems of past theologians’; but then a single sentence, 
going to the heart of the matter, exposes a radical confusion: 
In any case sin is not a disruption of any metaphysical unity 
between God and man; it is an offence against God by a man who 
has already been created’. 
I have implied that Father D’Arcy’s book falls into two main 
arts: a clearing of the ground (prolegomena to a philosophy of 
Fistory) followed by a ‘Christian view’ of history. In the former 
section two questions inevitably present themselves: the status of 
history as a form of knowledge and the possibility of a valid 
historicism. The first of these questions Father D’Arcy tackles 
directly, putting all his cards on the table. Admitting, of course, 
the indirectness of historical a its dependence on testi- 
mony and belief, and noting that the notion of belief (in its 
secular, non-theological sense) has been left strangely unexplored 
by philosophers, Father D’Arcy lays his chief stress on what he 
calls ‘interpretation’, i.e., roughly, the way human beings under- 
stand one another and come to know, more or less certainly, the 
characters, interests and even motives of men through signs and 
outward actions. Except for a — dependence on testimony 
from the past, this is precisely the sort of knowledge yielded by 
history. It is knowledge of man by man, in which the knower has 
to let himself be guided by an experience of human nature in 
himself and in his contemporaries, as well as by documents and 
other records. “The subject matter of history is human conduct, 
and therefore the historian who tries to ‘divest himself entirely 
of his feelings and beliefs’ is simply being untrue to his craft, he is 
blinding himself to his proper subject matter, human action. 
History, then, is an interpretative discernment, scrupulously 
faithful to but not limited by the material records, of whatever is 
intelligible in past human lives. It is not, strictly, science (here 
Maritain agrees, but he gives, I think, a different reason); it is ‘a 
half-way house between science and art’. And all this brings us, 
via a stress on moral judgment to within sight of ‘historicism’. 
At this point Father D’Arcy steps to one side and lets the 
historicists speak for themselves, while he stands at their elbow, 
interposing comments but without committing himself to any 
_ clear-cut system either with respect to the methodological 
principles involved in a valid historicism or with respect to such 
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axioms or laws as this may be able to establish. Here a difference 
appears between him and M. Maritain. Maritain only touches 
on the nature of historical knowledge, but as regards the kind of 
thinking involved in and required by the philosophy of history, it 
is evident that he is working with a clear-cut complete theory 
(though he does not draw this out in detail) based on Thomist 
rinciples. For him the ‘objective content’ of philosophy of 
tory ‘consists of universal objects of thought, which are either 
the typical features of a given historical age or some essential 
aspect of human history in general, and which are inductively 
abstracted from historical data’. After stressing the ‘part played 
here by induction’, Maritain continues: ‘in addition these universal 
objects of thought must be philosophically verified, i.e. checked 
with some philosophical truth previously acquired. Then we see 
that they involve some intelligible necessity. . . . Induction and 
philosophical truths are and must be joined together’ in a valid 
philosophy of history. With this characteristically downright 
statement Father D’Arcy would very likely agree in principle, 
but he never throughout his book speaks as though he already had 
a philosophy of history clear-cut in his mind, with defined 
postulates and precise conclusions. His method and approach 
preclude such an attitude, and in any case the way of tentative 
description seems to be more congenial to him than that of exact 
logical definition. Thus, on the difference between history proper 
and historicism he is content with this: ‘the formal object of his 
(the philosopher of history’s) study differs from that of the historian 
in that he is looking at history as a whole . . . trying to find there 
certain laws or tendencies, repetitions in the rise and fall of 
nations, constant aims and conditions of progress and decay’. 
Father D’Arcy never improves on this rough working definition, 
and therefore his whole book might well leave us unsatisfied if 
we were to suppose that his successive examinations of the chief 
historicists—Hegel, Vico, Croce, Toynbee—were intended 
precisely as steps in an analysis of the nature of historicism itself. 
But I do not think this was his intention. His book is not in fact a 
philosophical treatise on the philosophy of history. Nor is it even, 
as the bulk of Maritain’s is, an exposition of laws and axioms 
presented as discernible—to reason alone or reason aided by faith 
—in the historical record. What then is Father D’Arcy after? His 
own answer, stated on his first page, is that he set out to find a 
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satisfactory ‘Christian view of history’; and by the time we have | the 
reached his last page we are in a position, I suggest, to restate this } hop 
aim for ourselves and a little more precisely. For what this E 
brilliant book actually gives us is: (a) an account of historical } 0 
knowledge, (b) an absorbingly interesting but rather unco-ordi- J con 
nated and piecemeal critique of various historicisms, and (c) a} (unl 
third thing which I find difficult to define but which certainly J mer 
emerges as the book proceeds to its close: let me call it ‘a Christian tela 
justification of the finite, temporal process, or ‘an attempt tof and 
correlate human history with the Kingdom of God as the} poin 
Catholic faith presents this’. 
This latter formula brings us pretty close to the final chapter} Chri 
of Maritain’s book, ‘God and the Mystery of the World.’ Maritain} sym 
is more schematic of course, but then he is very much briefer. But 
both writers are concerned, fundamentally, with what Christi-§ appl 
anity, i.e. the Church, is doing in this world, in time. And for} well 
both writers what it is doing will only be fully revealed beyond} 4ppr 
time, beyond history. And so for both there is a mystery inf, ' ™ 
history which is hidden from the historicist—completely hidden 1-¢. © 
from the historicist who lacks faith, but partly so from the 
Christian historicist too. As Maritain puts it: “The end is beyond} tichn 
time, and never therefore can the movement of history come toa 
definitive and final state . . . or self-revelation within time. Neverf rm 
can a Christian philosopher of history install himself, as Hegel, 
Marx and Comte did, at the end of time.’ But the question recurs: if we 
what is the relation now and what will the relation be then, at the} worl 
end of time, between human history and God’s kingdom? And atf_ ™ass 
once, it is clear, we have touched off a coruscation of problems— benec 
nature and grace, the meaning and limits of progress, the moralf © 
value of secular interests, the meaning of other-worldliness, thef 51, th 
crying contrast between the Church s universal claim and her 
very limited influence, and then the unification of mankind and 
the scope and resources of science; all these and kindred problems, § - 
involving the deepest issues between Christianity and Humanism, 
Catholicity and Protestantism, confront the Christian historicist. 
Now, of our two authors it is Maritain who deals more directly 
with such problems, considered as a set of distinct questions each 
requiring a distinct answer; whereas Father D’Arcy is, I think, a 
bottom concerned with only one all-inclusive matter. Paradox- 
ically, it is the man in the helicopter who focuses on particulars; 
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the man on the ground aims at something more general, as I 
hope to show belees ending. 

But first, a final word on Maritain. In a way his book has more 
to do with the contemporary world than Father D’Arcy’s; it 
comes much closer to politics. For Maritain’s chief concern 
(unlike Father D’Arcy’s) in this work is with the parallel develop- 
ment in time of the Church and secular society, and with inter- 
relating the two with an eye to what is actually going on now 
and what may be expected in the future; and all this from the 
point of view of a theological moralist making a free use of 
Thomist distinctions to light up the deeper relations between 
Christianity and the secular world. And any reader disposed to 
sympathize with such an approach should find this book extremely 
useful. ‘Useful’, on the other hand, seems too cold a term to 
apply to Father D’Arcy’s work. Here there is enchantment as 
well as instruction, a profound current of feeling that it seems 
appropriate to call poetic. The author’s deepest concern, it seems 
to me, is to find a valid Christian justification of the temporal, 
ie. of the story of mankind as a whole, of the unfolding richness 
and wonder of human life. And it is because he really feels this 
richness and wonder that Father D’Arcy can so touch and stir 
the heart, especially in the final chapters, as he approaches the 
term of his enquiry. No summary of these splendid pages could 
do them justice; but perhaps a hint of their meaning will be given 
if we say that they almost compel one to see the human finite 
world, ‘the toys of this life’, ‘the human Comedia, the tangled 
mass of bitter-sweet experiences’, as the recipient of ‘a divine 
benediction’ and a sort of rehearsal for heaven. The clue, finally, is 
charity; charity which has power to give to all we do, excepting 
sin, that ‘transposition’, that mysterious “place in another setting’ 
which Christ has indicated to us: . . . ‘as long as you did it to one 
of these my least brethren, you did it to me’. Only in the light of 


charity can our little passing life be seen as a preparation for and 


symbol of the Kingdom. 

Father D’Arcy will not of course take all his readers as far as 
this; only the believer will go all the way. Others may find them- 
selves bewildered and disappointed; but that will be their loss: 


this is a work of rare distinction. 
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CULTURE AND THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE! 
DESMOND SCHLEGEL, O.S.B. 


F we wished to try and show how culture leads up to, and 
finds perhaps its finest expression in the ideal of the contem- 

o. or monastic, life, it would be essential at the outset 
to dispel from our minds the unfortunate overtones of affected 
superiority which have become associated with this word ‘culture’, 
Let us, then, bring the whole thing right down to earth, literally, 
and explain what we understand. by ‘culture’. The English word 
— from the ae verb colo (I cultivate, hyo look after), 
which was originally used in connection with farming. Agri 
culture after fields’. But, of course, ‘the 
querable mind of man’ is not limited to the consideration of 
material objects only: it strives ever upwards towards the im- 
material and, ultimately, the divine. So it came about that the 
simple, essentially earthy, word of the farmer was used to express 
the care man had for the spiritual in himself, and his reverence 
for the gods. 

Culture, then, is the quintessence of all those qualities which, 
while belonging to man, lie beyond the immediate sphere of his 
material needs. They are not necessarily practical, but they belong 
to a truly human life: man could not do without them. Po 
John XXIII recently emphasized this when he was stressing ke 
importance of the humanism of classical studies. In his address to 
the International Conference of Students of Cicero on April 8, 
quoting the Pro Archia, he said-that ‘such studies nourish youth 
and delight old age, ornament prosperity, provide refuge and 
solace in adversity, are a pastime at home, are no burden abroad, 
never abandon us, and even at night follow us, on our travels and 
into the country. Unfortunately’, the Pope went on, ‘there are 

uite a few who, over-impressed by the extraordinary progress of 

e sciences, would devote themselves entirely to hon tech- 
niques whereby they may become the builders of this new age. 
. But, if such an aim is to be reached, it must be reached by quite 
a different road. In fact, once what is most worthy of human nature 
1 A talk given to the Swansea Circle of the Newman Association on May $, 1959. The 

Tablet of May 16 (p. 466) suggested that the writer of an article in The Howardian 


would be inclined to agree with some at least of the conclusions of this talk. 
2 The Tablet, April 18, p. 380. 
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has been impressed upon the soul, it will perforce seek more 
ardently after that which ennobles and adorns it, so that mortal 
man will not become wretchedly cold and heartless like the 
machines he builds. Through the providential arrangements of 
God, the wisdom of the ancient Greeks and Latins was often the 
first blush of dawn heralding the Gospel of Christ which is the 
light and the sun shining from on high.’ 

Cardinal Newman® said that the man who possesses these 
qualities ‘has a gift which serves him in public, and supports him 
in retirement, without which good fortune is but vulgar, and 
with which failure and disappointment have a charm’. And he 
goes on: “The art which tends to make a man all this is, in the 
object which it pursues, as useful as the art of wealth or the art of 
health, though it is less susceptible of method, and less tangible, 
less certain, less complete in its result.’ That art is what we call 
education, or the process of handing on culture. 

Culture, for the ancients, meant care for the things of the spirit; 
care, ultimately, for the things of God. Culture, in the sense we 
use the word now, was only possible, therefore, when it had a 
lasting, and, consequently, living, link with cultus, with divine 
worship. The old ibcddben saw clearly that the round of the 
duties of citizenship did not exhaust the life of the individual. 
With them the highest life was one of cultured leisure, in which 
the energies were mainly concentrated on the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake. Culture depended for its very existence on 
leisure. In the last resort pure theory, philosophical theoria, 
entirely free from practical considerations and interference—and 
that is what theory is—can only be preserved and realized within 
the sphere of leisure. Now, theoria is a Greek word which means 
a vision or sight, and the Latin word which corresponds to it is 
contemplatio. One may say, then, that the contemplative life is one 
of pure theory, of vision, and that one must be leisured in order 


‘to live it. There is, however, a current misunderstanding of the 


nature of leisure which is consequent upon the current misunder- 
standing of the nature of culture, and so the original conception 
of leisure, as it arose in the civilized world of Greece, has become 
almost unrecognizable in this modern age of total labour. Leisure 
has become, as we know, almost synonymous with laziness, 


3 On the > and Nature of University Education, Discourse VI. (Everyman edition, 1955, 
P. 153. 
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idleness, or sloth. Whereas for the scholastics, either of antiquity 
or the middle ages, sloth and the incapacity to enjoy leisure were 
closely connected; laziness was held to be the source of restless- 
ness. In the old sense of the word, idleness, so far from being 
synonymous with leisure, is its very opposite. Leisure is only 
possible when a man is at one with himself, when he acquiesces 
in his own being, whereas the essence of idleness is the refusal to 
acquiesce in one’s own being. St Thomas Aquinas regards accedia 
or idleness as a sin against the third commandment whereby, he 
says, we are called upon to have the peace of the mind in God— 
quies mentis in Deo.* 

Leisure then, in the traditional sense of that word, is a mental 
and spiritual attitude of non-activity, of inward calm, of silence: 
only the silent hear. I underline mental attitude, for it is a question 
of this rather than of lying flat on one’s back. “When we really 
let our minds rest contemplatively on a rose in bud, on a child at 

lay, on a divine mystery, we are rested and quickened as though 
3 a dreamless sleep’, so writes the German philosopher Josef 
Pieper.® And the Book of WisdomS thus describes the Incarnation 
of the Word of God within the womb of the silent, listening 
virgin of Nazareth: “There was a hush of silence all around, and 

ight had but finished half her swift journey, when from thy 
heavenly throne, Lord, down leaped thy word omnipotent.’ 

The Breconshire poet, Henry Vaughan, writes in similar vein: 

‘Dear Night! this world’s defeat; 

The stop to busy fools; care’s check and curb; 
The day of spirits; my soul’s calm retreat 
Which none disturb! 

Christ’s progress, and his prayer time; 

The hours to which high aaa doth chime.” 

The Greek word for this attitude of mind is schole, in Latin 
schola—which we translate in English as ‘school’. So it came about 
that the word used to designate the place where we educate and 
teach is derived from a word which means leisure. A ‘school’ is, 
properly speaking, a place at a distance from the trees to which 
we retire in order to contemplate the wood. This was surely how 
it was understood by the author of the Monastic Rule when he 


4 Summa Theologica II-II, 35, 3 ad 1. 
7 Leisure the Basis of Culture, p. $3. 

5 XVIII, 14-15. 

6 ‘The Night.’ John III, 2. 
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defined a monastery as ‘a school of divine worship’—Constituenda 
est ergo a nobis dominici schola servitii8—‘we have therefore to 
establish a school of the Lord’s service’. And it was ‘schools’ of 
this kind that flourished throughout the middle ages as settings 
for the life of contemplation. 

Now, the craving for a union of soul with the Deity already in 
this world and a desire for an ever greater purifying of that soul 
by a renunciation of things lawful in themselves, may well be 
said to be general instincts of humanity, because, though not 
always called into activity, they are always liable to be evoked, 
and in all ages, and among all races, they frequently have asserted 
themselves. Monasticism therefore, in so far as it is an attempt to 
develop and regulate these instincts, is not a creation of Christian- 
ity: it is much older, and we know that, even before the Christian 
era, a highly organized monasticism existed, for example, in 
India. At any early date, however, in the life of the Christian 
Church the practice of the monastic ideal became common, and 
by the sixth century we find a permanently working adaptation 
of this ideal to the requirements and conditions of life in Western 
Europe. 

ie monk, determined to follow Christ wholeheartedly and 
exclusively, places himself in an environment which will help, 
not hinder, pis force and effectiveness of his aspirations, and that 
environment is one already foreshadowed in the teachings of the 
ancient philosophers on the necessity of leisure for culture. 

‘I have desired to go 

Where springs not fail, 

To fields where flies no sharp and sided hail 
And a few lilies blow. 


And I have asked to be 
Where no storms come, 
Where the green swell is in the havens dumb, 
And out of the swing of the sea.’® 
With regard to the custo three vows of the religious life it 
may be claimed that, although ever the vocation of the few, the 
way of poverty, chastity om obedience has a —_ ignificance 
in Christianity, for it is the voluntarily poor who emphasize the 
8 in Regulam Monasteriorum 
9 GM Hepkie SS A nun takes the veil.’ 
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true worth of property, the chaste who uphold the sacredness and 
beauty of marriage, and those who choose obedience who defend 
most ardently the value of freedom. It is only in understanding 
the true nature of property, married life and social freedom, that 
it can clearly be seen that the renunciation of these, when under- 
taken in submission to the divine will, far from leading to a 
curtailment of human personality, rather brings about a more per- 
fect self-fulfilment. 

The monastic life is essentially contemplative or theoretic, and 
to see God, to live in union of mind and will with him is the aim of 
the monk. As an illuminating example of what this implies it 
may be noted that down to the end of the twelfth century, 
during the period, that is, when the monastic order was the call 
one, the term theologia, instead of connoting a scientifically 
intellectual exercise, was understood as the state of the soul in 
prayer, her contemplation of the divine mysteries reflected in 
wonderment and praise.!° 

Even those, however, who are not monks, nor perhaps 
likely to be, should see that there is an essential link between 
culture and cult: the worship of God: and that now, as in the 
distant past, it is this which is the primary source of man’s 
freedom, independence and immunity within society. Suppress 
that last sphere of freedom, and freedom itself, and all our 
liberties, will in the end vanish into thin air. But, further, it may 
be suggested to those concerned in the business of culture, whether 
at the imparting or at the receiving end, that something of the 
spirit of monasticism is a valuable asset, always remembering that 

€ monastery is primarily a school of the Lord’s service. Would 
it be saying too much if we maintained that a Christian University, 
beyond its preoccupation with equipping technologists for 
industry, that a Christian School, hope its preoccupation with 


obtaining the school certificate or passing the eleven-plus exam-} 


ination, should also be schools of the Lord’s service—places of 
leisure for culture—and that, if they were not, then, in the end, 
they would cease to be human institutions at all? 

Newman, whose view of liberal knowledge was quoted earlier, 
said, in his Essay on the Benedictine Order, that he considered it 
as a typical product of ancient Christianity, just as the Dominican 


10 Those interested may find further examples in an article entitled ‘Medieval Values 
published in BLackrriars, June 1948. 


11], iii, 5; 
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Order was typical of the medieval, or the Jesuit Order of the 
modern Church. And when he wished to sum up in one word 
what was characteristic of the Benedictine Order he chose the 
word ‘Poetry’. “Causa autem’, says Aquinas in his Commentary 
on Aristotle’s Metaphysics! ‘quare philosophus comparatur 
poétae est ista, quia uterque circa miranda versatur.’ I found it 
almost impossible to choose a suitable English word to translate 
‘miranda’ (‘the admirable’ was too pedestrian; ‘the marvellous’ 
or ‘the mysterious’ too suggestive of The Magic Circle), until 
a confrere came to my aid by drawing my attention to a line of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. So I can now translate, and conclude: 
‘The reason why the philosopher may be likened to the poet is 
this: that both are concerned with what fans fresh our wits with 


wonder.’ 
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REVIEWS 


Gnosis. By Frithjof Schuon. Translated by G. E. H. Palmer. (John 

Murray; 18s.) 

Those who have read M. Schuon’s Transcendent Unity of Religions 
and Spiritual Perspectives and Human Facts will know that he is one of 
the greatest exponents of Eastern religious doctrine, especially Hindu 
and Islamic writing today. He writes from the point of view of a 
metaphysical wisdom which is common to all slats traditions of 
East and West and which is capable, he believes, of ‘reconciling’ all 
the apparent conflicts between them. In this book M. Schuon is 
especially concerned with Christianity, and it must be confessed that it 
is for this reason somewhat unsatisfactory. M. Schuon claims to write 
as a believer in ‘revelation’ and ‘tradition’ and to reconcile the different 
religious traditions in the light of an esoteric doctrine which is common 
to all; but it is fatal to this point of view that his conception of Christi- 
anity is one which is radically opposed to Orthodox and Catholic 
tradition and was explicitly rejected by the Fathers of the Church. 
M. Schuon is, in fact, a Gnostic in the accepted sense of the word. This 
is shown most clearly in his acceptance of the doctrine that creation is 
necessarily evil, that it is a degradation of Being—he quotes with 
approval the ‘saying’ of Mahomet, “Your own existence is your greatest 
sin —and his belief that history is the ‘rhythm of universal decadence’. 
It is true, of course, that evil has entered into creation and that there is 
a ‘thythm of decadence’ in history, but it is precisely the claim of 
Christianity that God has entered into history to redeem it from this 
movement and to restore the universe in a new creation. 

Another point in which M. Schuon shows himself opposed to the 
Christian tradition is in his conception of the relation between know- 
ledge—or gnosis—and love: for M. Schuon ‘metaphysics is beyond 
charity’. This view is due, in part, to the fact that he tends to equate 
Christian charity with Hindu bhakti and to regard Christianity asa 
‘bhaktic’ religion. Bhakti, he maintains, is ‘still situated on the human 
plane’, while knowledge, or jnana, ‘lies beyond the ego’. But though 


this may be in some respects true of Hindu bhakti, it is in no way truth 


of Christian charity. For a Christian, on the contrary, charity is the one 
absolutely direct contact which we have with God, so that the love 
with which we love God is God’s own love in us, whereas knowledge 
in this world always remains to some extent human and defective. That 
is why St Paul insists that knowledge like everything human passes. 
but charity remains. 

Yet though we must disagree with M. Schuon, we must admit that 
the metaphysical wisdom of which he is an exponent is something 
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immense value and important. M. Schuon writes in the name of a 
contemplative wisdom which is the fruit of intellectual intuition, and 
this is something which is fundamental in Christian tradition both of 
East and West. He writes of this: ‘Intellectual intuition comprises 
essentially a contemplativity which in no way enters into the rational 
capacity, the latter being logical rather than contemplative; it is con- 
templative power, receptivity in respect of the Uncreated Light, the 
opening of the Eye of the Heart, which distinguishes transcendent 
intelligence from reason’. This is surely something which we need to 
recover. In ancient Christian tradition theology was not the rational 
system which it has now become but essentially a science of con- 
templation—as St Bede said: ‘there is but one theology, the contempla- 
tion of God’. It is particularly in our contact with the religious traditions 
of the East that this perspective needs to be recovered. It is the great 
task of the theology of the future to incorporate the metaphysical 
tradition, of which M. Schuon writes, into Christian doctrine and to 
show how it finds its real fulfilment in Christ, and this can only be 
done on the basis of a theology which is inspired by contemplative 
wisdom. 

Meanwhile, though we may not agree with M. Schuon, there is 
much that we can learn from him. Some of the later chapters of his 
book On Seeing God Everywhere and on the Christian Tradition often 
show a profound insight; his meditation on the Hail Mary is particu- 
larly interesting, though it has a strongly Gnostic flavour. The trans- 
lation has been done by Mr Palmer, who is well known for hisadmirable 
translations of the Philokalia. M. Schuon’s style is never easy and it does 
not become easier in translation, but the English is as faithfok a rendering 
as one could ask. 

BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


Tue Socioocy or KNowtepee. By W. Stark. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul; 36s.) 
The last twenty years have seen a gradual converging in the social 
sciences of studies which earlier had been pursued in relative isolation; 


of psychology and sociology, of anthropology and psychology, of 


sociology and anthropology, to name but three of the major related 
subjects. Even within these major categories, the areas of interpenetra- 
tion have become smeieale significant in recent years. Where, 
before the two World Wars, there was a parallel existence of studies 
bearing the name social psychology conducted on the one side by 
scholars whose training had been primarily psychological and on the 
other by professional sociologists, it was not until relatively recently, 
that these two fields of study began to converge. 
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In the more difficult relations between social science and social 
philosophy far less has been achieved as yet. The antipathy of the early 
sociologists to social philosophy has given place to a reluctance on the 
part of many setblaaion to discuss statements of a philosophical 
nature in case they might contain ‘value-judgments’. The bias of con- 
temporary philosophy to an almost exclusive concern with linguistic 
analysis has not helped professional philosophers to interest themselves 
over much with the philosophy of the social sciences. 


Dr Stark’s study on the sociology of knowledge is an attempt to 
bridge the gulf between the sociological and the philosophical approach 
to the problem of knowledge. The study is rather hard reading because 
Dr Stark’s method is fundamentally a dialectical one. The central 
problem must in some way be connected with the ultimate values 
inherent in social systems, because it is only when ultimate questions of 
truth and value are at issue that philosophy makes contact with sub- 
sidiary subjects. After the preliminary chapter, therefore, he is con- 
cerned to outline the relation of value concepts to the sociological 
approach to the subject. 


The principal distinction to be made by the sociologist whea con- 
fronted with value concepts is between their entry into a chain of 
reasoning, and the enclosure of the whole chain of reasoning within 
certain basic definitions. The former is rightly suspect in any scientific 
analysis of social reality, the latter necessary for a complete under- 
standing of a social system, for the social framework as a whole is a 
value system. The sociological approach to the problem of knowledge, 
therefore, concerns the perspective of thinkers, and the social origin 
of their thinking. While the materials of knowledge represent what is 
potentially knowable, a fact only stands out from the + oa of what is 
potentially knowable, when we put some question to reality. Questions 
are put to reality from differing ‘intellectual standpoints from age to 
age. Each generation selects and focuses upon those elements in the 
material of knowledge which answer the specific needs and interests 
of the generation in question. The author quotes as illustration Max 
Scheler’s example of the origin of the modern world-view, as a value 
structure centred upon the desire to dominate the material world, 
which expressed itself theologically in Calvinism, politically in Bodin’s 
doctrine of sovereignty, and in Thomas Hobbes, Machiavelli, and 
others. This world view ousted by degrees the value structure of 
feudalism with its high valuation of the dominion of man over man, 
and of man over the organic realm. It ousted at the same time the 
contemplative quest for Roandiine of the priests and monks of the 


medieval universities whose desire was only to see and mentally to 
mirror the essences of reality. 
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social These values which are established at the basis of a world view are 
early | ‘yalue-facts’, objective values, not subjective valuations. They are 
on the iven in and by the life of the society concerned, and are operative 
phical fore any individual can assert any private prejudice of his own. These 
f con- }  value-facts manoeuvre a man into a particular situation, but there will 
guisti¢ § always be an objective assessment of the situation, an objective truth 
aselves Fin that situation. This was the essential position taken up by Heinrich 

Rickert and of Max Weber, and it is the position taken by Dr Stark. 
npt to § Itis a valuable contribution to English a ee in sociology to have this 
proach | important matter dealt with at length and in detail, for the evaluative 
ecause | element implicit in our own sociological thinking is often overlooked. 
central § We must also be grateful to the author for the many references to 
values § contemporary sociology not yet translated into English, which are 
ions of § explicitly concerned with this subject. 


h sub- The philosophical treatment on the validity of the key concepts of soc- 
is Cone § ial systems is in some waysless satisfactory. It may be because Dr Stark to 
logical some extent attempts to carry the methods of sociological analysis into 

philosophy. The reader is carried into the philosophical arena almost 
a con- § without realizing it. The transition from a study of the origin of ideas 
hain of § to a study of their validity involves raising fundamental questions of 
within adiediliony. The pre-logical thought of primitive peoples is examined, 
ientific J and the extent to which primitive thought appears to follow principles 
under-—} different from our own is assessed. The researches of Marcel Granet 
ole isa into the use of number in classical Chinese civilization is also examined. 


wledge, More difficult is the problem of the validity of fundamental concepts 
| origin in what Dr Stark calls factual knowledge. He distinguishes between 
what is facts of nature and social facts. The aes permanence of natural 
what SH science, in spite of evolution, is in marked contrast to the fluidity of 
nestions § social change. The history of natural science has as a consequence been 
age t08 different from that of the social sciences. The former has on the whole 
sin the} been a constructive development of scientific knowledge. But in the 
interests social sphere, man has been not so much a discoverer of truths as a 
on Max§ creator of values. Now, while the distinction between facts of nature 
a value} and social facts is of significance in some contexts, from the point 
world, _ of view of philosophical method, this seems hardly the crucial distinc- 

. tion here. To the philosopher, who is concerned with the validity of 
Ili, and} the key concepts of knowledge, and the correct methodological pro- 
cedure, the key distinction is within the social sciences Sone 

There are two basically distinct kinds of social theory; there is factual 
social theory and normative social theory. The former uses scientific 
method in much the same way as does natural science, it goes through 
the same stages of development, from the natural history stage of 
collecting relevant facts, to the stage of hypothesis and theory. Sociology 
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belongs to this stream of development. The method of proof and of 
procedure in normative social theory and social philosophy is radically 
different. It seems to me that Dr Stark is attempting to arrive at the 
broad conclusions of normative theory by scientific methods, and that 
he finds himself face to face with the same difficulties which Comte 
faced when he began the fashion of making a metaphysics out of 
sociology. 

The temptation to make a kind of meta-sociology is all the greater 
in these days, when metaphysics is still taboo in so many scientific 
circles, and Dr Stark appears to subscribe to the prevalent prejudice 
that metaphysics is divorced from the empirical ie While this may 
be true we much metaphysics written since the Renaissance, it is hardly 
true of metaphysics as traditionally conceived in ancient and medieval 
thought, where the concepts of metaphysics were arrived at by a series 
of abstractions from the concepts of empirical experience. I therefore 
do not think that the tasks which Dr Stark has set out to achieve will 
be complete when he has completed his meta-sociology. This meta- 
sociology will be but a more refined and abstract tool in what is 
essentially factual social theory. The problems of normative theory 
may as a consequence have been made easier precisely to formulate, 
but meta-sociology alone will hardly be able to answer them all. 

DaniEL O.P. 


COMMUNISM AND THE THEOLOGIANS. By Charles West. (S.C.M. 

Press; 358.) 

The Assistant Director of the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey seems 
to have drawn on two sources for his book: one source is the writings 
of some Protestant theologians, the other is the author’s and other 
men’s experience of life under various Communist régimes. Few 
readers will feel that his first source has provided him with living 
material ; somehow his theologians come through as very bookish and 
ineffectual. It is the other source which saves the book from being 
nothing but an academic study. Its avowed object—the encounter 
between Communism and theologians—does not give one the 
impression of relevance which is given by the discussion of the less 


clearly avowed one—the encounter between Christians and Com- ; 


munists. This encounter is discussed in a stimulating way and the closing 
ages of the book are perhaps the most valuable ones. 
‘Only the Christian’s humble but confident journey itself . . . can 
convince his neighbour that the Lord and the guide of the journey 
is the servant son of God who bore the cross.’ 
Before we can get to this relevant section we must wade through 


a good many pages of less vital quality. The teaching of the five main 
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figures of unequal merit (cf., Barth and Hromadka) is expounded 
with devotion but in a haphazard and uninspiring manner. Among 
other things, Dr West tries several times to bring to the surface some 
of the unexamined presuppositions of his selected panel of theologians. 
It is a pity that he did not try to subject his own writing to the same 
treatment. Had he done so, he might have realized how uncritical he 
appears to be in his use of words vital to his study: e.g., ‘theology’, 
‘Communism’, ‘Church’. To question his use of the last word is of 
special importance. For Dr West suggests—rightly, it seems to me 
—that only a community of poverty and prayer, of trust and love, can 
enable individual Christians to encounter Communists as human 
beings. What is this Church: Is it something that does not exist today 
(P. 357) and must be created by men? Or is the Church — 
t has been in existence for twenty centuries without being recogni 
either by Communists or the theologians of Dr West's liking? There 
can be little doubt how the author would answer the last question, since 
his animosity to the Catholic Church comes out only too clearly when 
he deigns to notice her existence at all. The fact remains that Christians 
cannot hope to persuade Communists of the reality of their religion 
unless they form among themselves a unity of understanding and love, 
authenticated by the Lord whose servants they are. A fellow student 
(an ardent Communist) once said to me: ‘It is better to have a unity 
forced at pistol point than no unity at all’. In face of this distorted but 
elemental longing for unity the disunited theologians and Churches 
that feature in this book would seem to stand a very small chance; even 
if they ever came to be united, their unity would be a man-made thing, 
it could never claim to go back organically to the time when the 
Servant, the Son of God, who bore the cross, appointed permanent 
guidance for the Christian’s journey in humility, faith and love. 
CESLAUS VELECKY, O.P. 


For My Namr’s Saxe. By Ronald Seth. (Bles; 18s.) 

Mr Seth has added to his well-known books on spying and espionage 
‘a brief account of the struggle of the Roman Catholic Church against 
the Nazis in Western Europe and against Communist persecution in 


_ Eastern Europe’. He seems to be fairly sure of his ground in dealing 


with the West but his knowledge of Central and East European affairs 
appears to be less thorough. Only lack of personal knowledge of that 
baffling maze of events and personalities could mislead the author into 
making some indefensible statements. For instance, to speak of the 
presence of the Red Army in connection with the 1948 coup d’état in 
Czechoslovakia is to be guilty of an anachronism. On the other hand, 
to speak of the suffering of Slovak Catholics in spring 1945 in such a 
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way as to suggest that this was due to anti-Catholic persecution at the 
hands of atheistic Communists is laying oneself open to the charge of 
being praeposterus: one is attributing to the general war suffering 
sinister post-1948 qualities. One would like to know a little more 
about the author’s sources of information on these and other points. 
It is curious to discover marked affinities with Galter’s Red Book of the 
Persecuted Church although the book does not appear in the bibliography. 

The author asks pardon of Catholics if he, not a Catholic himself, 
errs against rank or title or ecclesiastical phrase. I think that Catholics 
will find very little that will call for their indulgence; often they will 
feel gratitude. I am less sure about the verdict of professional students 
of Central European affairs. Yet it would be wrong to suggest that 
some minor inevitable slips render the book valueless. It has much to its 
credit, particularly the last chapter in which a few lessons are drawn 
from the factual account. More than that, the book deals with a sad 
story that people in the West try to forget only too easily and only too 
successfully. It deserves to be read by any one who is interested in the 
defence of the freedom of human conscience. 

CESLAUS VELECKY, O.P. 


Morals AND Monty. By Anthony Hulme. (St Paul Publications; 25s.) 

Father Hulme’s intention in writing this books is ‘not to lay down the 
law of right or wrong, but to show that there are lively criticisms of 
modern tei to show in what they principally consist, to relate 
that to the teaching of the Church on the taking of interest so that the 
criticisms might be, as it were silhouetted and their value stand out’. 
He is qualified to speak on such a subject since he is both an Associate 
of the Institute of Bankers and a theologian with doctorates inTheology 
and Canon Law. 

The breadth of Father Hulme’s experience has lead him to place the 
main thesis of his book within a very broad setting. For a short book 
this is not altogether an advantage. The apologia explaining why a 
priest should be writing about money and de ‘potted’ background of 
Scripture teaching on usury do not help a great deal. 

Three chapters are grouped under the heading of ‘Modern Critics’ 
of our monetary system. These chapters are devoted mainly to verba- 
tim extracts from O’Rahilly, Soddy and Hollis. Many of the direct 
quotations do not seem to be of such worth that a précis of them could 
not have been made. The result would have been much more readable. 
‘Failure . . . to use to the full, for the enrichment of life, the . . . powers 
conferred... by... progress . . . is traced primarily to the private 
issue of money’ is not the easiest of sentences to read. The main value 


of the critics is that they underline and give substance to the view that 
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money should be the handmaid of production and not the master. 
They also suggest reasons why money does not serve as the handmaid of 
production. 

The main thesis of the book, as the author explains in the Preface, is 
concerned with the right of banks to issue loans to ten times the extent 
of their deposits and the right to interest on such loans. This is the crux 
of the matter. The tools for the examination of this problem are 
prepared in the chapter on ‘Tradition’. The most useful ones are 
introduced by St Thomas and later theologians who discuss titles to 
interest. These seem to form the real introduction to the author’s own 
analysis of our present problems, which occupies the last thirty-six 
pages of the book. 

The cognate issues dealing with the right to interest under various 
circumstances are very interesting. Of prime interest, however, is the 
answer to the problem set in the Preface. Put briefly, the author’s 
answer is that there is a title to interest on bank-created loans, but that 
the title to interest is not in favour of the banks but of the community, 
because the community is ‘the backing, support and guarantee of bank 
loans and the cheque money which they activate’. Father Hulme 
suggests that the answer to the overriding problem of credit, or created 
money, is that the State should take over im control of all money issue 
including the issue of credit. Any profit made would be on behalf of 
the community. The banks would not be nationalized, but would keep 
one hundred per cent State money against any loans they made, and 
against current accounts made with them. 

When the perils of the earlier pages are overcome, with their 
contrasts between colloquialism (‘to skate in and out’), and Latin, French 
and Italian footnotes; the repetitive references to biblical dictionaries; 
the visual obstacle of a text scattered with little dots . . . (suggesting 
either that this is a shortening of a bigger work, or else that it was 
composed on a dictaphone), there is a very interesting, well ordered 
but brief discussion of the author’s main thesis. 

JONATHAN FLEETWOOD, 


’ THE ParTING OF THE Ways. Lao Tzu AND THE TaoIsT Movement. By 


Holmes Welch. (Methuen; 21s.) 

It was at one time popular in Anglo-America to draw parallels 
between the Tao te Ching and the New Testament and therefore to treat 
Taoism as a religion even if a characteristically Chinese one. But 
Taoism has always included so much else besides that very enigmatic 
scripture; it has been a system of hygiene, a form of Yoga, a sexual 
technique, a search for alchemy and for elixirs, a closely organized 


Series of secret societies. 
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It is the outstanding merit of this volume that it traces all these 
strands and that none are seen out of perspective. Its importance lies 
in the significance of Taoism for new China Taoism has had a sporadic 
influence on Chinese cultures since the third century B.C. even if often 
eclipsed by Confucianism. While Confucianism can never revive as 
long as China is Marxist, Marxism and Taoism could form a possible 
amalgam. 

GERVASE MATHEW, 


Tue Muse Uncuainep. By E. M. W. Tillyard. (Bowes and Bowes; 
16s.) 

Dr Tillyard has written what he rightly cails an intimate account of 
the revolution in English studies at Cambridge. The English Tripos 
was founded in 1917 and when Dr Tillyard came back from the war 
he became one of the first young dons to work in the faculty. He had 
read Classics as an undergraduate, but at the Perse school had been 
trained by that paragon of teachers, W. H. D. Rouse, to ‘think of 
Classics as part of a greater body of literature and to reflect on the nature 
of literature itself’. The interest of this work is threefold. It is firstl 
domestic: anyone who has had anything to do with the English 
Tripos will find an enormous amount to ponder and discuss. Secondly, 
it will be valuable to anyone whose business is education and who 
needs to consider how new educational disciplines grow. The almost 
haphazard way in which the first dons were recruited is a tribute to 
the underlying unity of all studies. Lastly, and most important, in 
commenting on the form an English Tripos should take Dr Tillyard 
has important things to say about the purpose of university education 
which, he believes, exists primarily to construct people and only 
secondarily to turn out dons. The ¢ Goo and learning of his writing 
is a comment on the liberal spirit of Cambridge. 

GERARD MEATH, 


PretLer IN STROM. By Rheinhold Schneider. (Insel Verlag, Wiesbaden; 


n.p. 

tly before his death on Easter Monday 1958, Rheinhold 
Schneider sent the manuscript of this book to his publishers asking 
them to delay its appearance till he had finished writing an introduction 
to these fifty essays which have so unexpectedly become his legacy. 

The themes of these essays covers a characteristically wide field: 
history, poetry, faith, friends encountered on life’s journey, the cities 
and landscapes he had grown to love and cherish in memory. All these 
stand for him as so many ‘pillars in the stream’ of passing events, 
representing enduring values in the midst of so much that is ephemeral 


and vain. 
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It is impossible in a short review to give an adequate account of the 
range of this book. Many of the essays deal with German subjects, 
literary and public figures of her past and present, and the landscape of 
his native Baden. But Schneider was catholic in his interests and a true 
European. Thus he will write of the Crown of St Stephen of Hungary; 
show intimate acquaintance with an astonishingly wide range of foreign 
poetry, from Shakespeare down to contemporary poets in Switzerland, 
Spain and Russia; and meditate on the Jeremiah of the Sistine Chapel: 
‘Prophecy is the essence of the experience of history, for the history of 
the lous is already present in prophecy. When the prophecy is pro- 
nounced against the speaker’s will, and he who speaks is forced to utter 
an unwilling truth, it is then our duty to listen.’ 

Schneider was the author of over one hundred and fifty books and 
this last volume is written with the same lucid nobility that charac- 
terizes them all. 

Marie HEYNEMANN 


Mr Sponce’s Sportinc Tour. By R. S. Surtees. (Oxford University 

Press; gs. 6d.) 
Journats oF DorotHy Worpswortu. (Oxford University Press; 7s.) 

The World’s Classics, to which both these volumes belong, must be 
one of the most serviceable editions in England, for besides the inesca 
able texts it gives us many that we would probably not read, pres 
not with the same relish, if they were not, literally, so handy. We all 
know of Jorrocks, but Jorrocks to Surtees is like Pickwick to Dickens. 
The best Surtees, though perhaps not the most widely known, is more 
nearly three-dimensional. Mr Sponge is a crook and we see the complete 
world he lives in, and for a time we can escape into it ourselves. Dorothy 
Wordsworth too affords us an escape, by the mesmeric power of her 
prose and by the immediacy of her human sympathy. This is the sort 
of work that is very welcome in World’s Classics. 

G.A.M. 
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